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The picture at the left is Layman School, Logan County. 
The one at the right is Winkleman School, Saline County. 


Layman has a bonding power well above $9,000; Winkleman, only $436. For every dollar 
spent by Layman, Winkleman spends but 37c—although the tax rates of the latter are kept at the 
limit and are 4%4 times as high as in Layman District. Last year Layman’s teacher was a high 
school graduate and had two years of advanced training; Winkleman’s teacher had two years of 
high school and a little normal training. The teacher’s salary the last few years has been running 
twice as high at Layman; yet Winkleman has twice as many pupils. 

Layman has a good basement, furnace, sanitary water supply, splendid equipment, library, 
and pictures. Winkleman has little but poverty, her full assessment of $17,450 being derived from 
a seemingly high valuation on creeks, rocks and clay foothills near the Ozarks of Illinois. 

Our State Constitution says: “The General Assembly shal/ provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools whereby a// the children of this State may receive a good common school 
education.” 
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(Political Advertisement) 








WILLIAM J. STRATTON 


O official in the State of Illi- 
nois ever gave more hearty 
and intelligent support to the 
cause of education and recre- 
ation sponsored by the educational 
forces of the State of Illinois than 
William J. Stratton during his adminis- 
tration as Director of Conservation. 


I most sincerely urge all men and 
women of the State of Illinois who are 
interested in the mental and physical 
development of our children to recog- 
nize the public service rendered by 
Mr. Stratton and not overlook the op- 
portunity to give him their vote and 
support, irrespective of party affilia- 
tions, for Secretary of State. 

(SIGNED) 

T. ARTHUR SIMPSON 


County Supt. of Schools, Lake County. 





























‘‘No One Liveth Unto Himself’’ . 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


IMinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Princeton, October 11 and 12, 1928. 
Speakers already engaged: Honorable 
Brooks Fletcher, Ohio; Dr. Elbert K. 
Fretwell, Columbia University; Miss Na- 
dine Shepardson, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Dr. Anna Dorothea Cordts, Pro- 
fessor of Elementary Education, lowa 
State Teachers’ College; J. C. Brown, 
President N. I. 8. T. C. 

Blackhawk Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Rock Island, Friday, October 12, 1928. 
Speakers engaged: Dr. J. H. White, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg; Dr. Caroline Hed- 
ger, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund. 

Southeastern Division of the 1. S. T.A., 
Fairfield, October 11 and 12, 1928. Speak- 
ers engaged: E. B. Bryan, President 
Ohio University: “A Defensible Educa- 
tion” and “The Meaning of Youth”; W. L. 
Harding, Ex-governor of Iowa; Harold M. 
Kramer, Chicago, author, lecturer, jour- 
nalist and traveler: “What of Tomor- 
row” and “Laughter and Life,” a humor- 
ous lecture. Fred W. Carberry, Mil- 
waukee, direct + of singing. 

East Central Division of the I. 8. T. A., 
Urbana, Friday, October 12, 1928. Speak- 
ers already engaged: Dr. E. A. Steiner, 
Grinnell College, Iowa; Mr. E. A. Turner, 
I. S. N. U., Normal, Illinois; Miss Anna 
Morse, E. I. 8. T. C., Charleston, Illinois; 
Mrs. Fannie Spaits Merwin, President 
I. 8. T. A. Manito, Illinois. Music: 
Champaign and Urbana high schools and 
the University of Illinois band. 


Eastern Division of the I. 8S. T. A., 
Charleston, Friday, October 12, 1928. 
Speakers already engaged: Hon. Nellie 
Taylor Ross, Wyoming; Chancellor E. H. 
Lindley, University of Kansas; Ernest 
Burnham, Western State Teachers Col- 


lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Otis Cald- 
well, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Western Division of the I. S. T. A, 
Galesburg, October 11 and 12, 1928. 
Speakers engaged: Francis G. Blair, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


State of Illinois; Glenn Frank, President 
of the University of Wisconsin; Leonard 
V. Koos, College of Education, University 
of Minnesota; R. M. Tryon, Department 
of History, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Northwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Rockford, Friday, October 26, 1928. 
Speakers already engaged: Dr. Henry 
Suzzalo, Carnegie Foundation, New York; 
Dr. Jesse White, University of Pitts- 
burgh; M. 8S. Pittman, Director of Rural 
Education, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Dr. Louis 
Mann, Chicago University; Franklin B. 
Snyder, Northwestern University. 


Northeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Joliet, Friday, November 2, 1928. 


Annual State Meeting of the I. S. T. A., 
at Springfield, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day, December 27-29, 1928. 

Illinois City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, Urbana, Wednesday and Thursday, 
November 21 and 22. Part of the meet- 
ings will be joint sessions with the State 
Scheol Board Association. 


National League of Compulsory Educa- 
tion Officials, 18th Annual Convention, 
Joliet, Illinois, October 22 to 26, 1928. 
A splendid program has been prepared 
for each and every one of the five days. 

Department of Superintendence of the 
a A., Cleveland, Ohio, February 24-29, 





Officers of the Divisions of the I. S. T. A., 
and of other educational organizations, 
should notify the editors of the /llinois 
Teacher of the time, place and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 





Fellowship for Research in Education 

For the year 1928-1929, Pi Lambda 
Theta, honorary fraternity for women in 
education, offers a fellowship carrying a 
stipend of $1,000 to a woman who wishes 
to devote herself to research in education. 
The award is known as the Ella Victoria 
Dobbs Fellowship. Further information 
and blank forms for application will be 
supplied on request by the secretary of 
the committee on award, Delia E. Kibbe, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 





Illinois School Girl Sets Record 

Elizabeth “Babe” Robinson, a product 
of the Thornton township high school, 
located at Harvey, established a new 
world’s record in the 100 meter sprint in 
the Olympic games in Amsterdem last 
summer. 

















State School Fund Crisis in Illinois 


State Failing in Constitutional Responsibility Toward Certain 
Schools. Increase in State School Fund Urged 


HE common school fund in 

our State presents an issue. 

It is not and cannot be a 

factional or political party 
issue—for members of all political 
faiths in the General Assembly have 
voted state school funds in the past 
and will do so in the future. 

The real issue raised is this: Shall 
we give or shall we continue to deny 
the children in the poorer districts of 
Illinois the educational justice to 
which they are entitled? 


Responsibility Rests on State 


On this issue the position of the 
state as a governmental agency ought 
to be clear. ‘‘The General Assembly 
shall provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools whereby all the 
children of this State may receive a 
good common school education,’’ 
stands as one of the most concise 
mandates in the Constitution of our 
Commonwealth. Here are words to 
ponder over: ‘‘shall provide,’’ ‘‘thor- 
ough and efficient,’’ ‘‘all the‘ chil- 
dren,’’ and the phrase ‘‘good common 
school education.’’ 

It will be seen that the provision of 
good educational opportunities is a 
**shall’’ and not a ‘‘may’’ proposi- 
tion. Schools that are conducted by 
untrained and inferior teachers in 
poor and inadequate buildings, and 
that offer the stinted and meager 
curriculum of a generation ago, are 
not ‘‘thorough and efficient.’’ ‘‘ All 
the children’’ means that none are to 
be ignored. A common school edu- 
cation includes a high school educa- 
tion; page after page of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court confirm this. 
In brief, the establishment of edu- 
cational justice for all of our chil- 
dren is a state and not a local 
responsibility. 

The Supreme Court has said that 
**the purpose of the public laws per- 
taining to education is to secure a 
good common school education to all 
children of the State without regard 
to whether they are fortunate or un- 
fortunate in other particulars.’’ 
Second, it has said that taxes levied 
and collected by local boards in local 
districts are not for the private ben- 
efit of the board, the taxpayers, or 
even the pupils of the district—but 
are public property in the hands of 
state agents for the purpose of pro- 
viding a statewide system of free 
schools and are subject to the will of 


the legislature. Third, the Court has 
said that the whole school corpora- 
tion is wholly within the control of 
the General Assembly and may be 
changed at pleasure. Therefore, the 
General Assembly is charged with 
the task of exercising full power and 
authority over all schools, school 
funds, and school boards. Further, 
it must see that all children of school 
age are provided with thorough and 
efficient school standards ‘‘ without 
regard to whether they are fortunate 
or unfortunate in other particulars.’’ 
And well it is that a responsibility 
like this should rest upon the State. 
Observe the following quotation : 
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“Education of all the people benefits 
all the state. The commonwealth itself 
lives only through survival in the hearts 
and minds of its children trained genera- 
tion after generation. A state can be 
truly democratic in spirit and in sub- 
stance only when it guarantees conditions 
that promote the worthy development of 
individuals—and education is a primary 
basis for such development. The gen- 
eral diffusion of good common school edu- 
cation is necessary to produce an open- 
mindedness, a toleration of religious and 
racial differences, and a general attitude 
of co-operation in economic and in civic 
life. 

“Ignorance cannot be quarantined, and 
the products of poverty-stricken districts 
may in later years reside in wealthy dis- 
tricts and need to co-operate in civic 
enterprises with those trained in schools 
that were superior. The success of 
popular government depends upon the 
intelligence exercised in our elections; 
ballots cast in ignorance may be dan- 
gerous. Questions involving our liberty, 
our property, and the lives of ourselves 
and of those who are dear to us are 
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Figure I—Some Extremes in Current Expenditures per Pupil in Smaller Cities 
(Based upon Table I) 





outlay or debt service. 
in order to be more reliable.) 


Taste I—EXTREMES IN CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER ELEMENTARY 
PUPIL ENROLLED 


(Extremes among cities and villages of more than 1,000 population are shown. 
Basic data from which these figures are derived were taken from the annual reports 
of the county superintendents filed in the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Current expenditures include salaries for teachers, expenses of school 
board, such operating charges as cost of fuel and janitorial service, cost of main- 
tenance of plant and of auxiliary agencies, but not the sums spent for capital 
Data are taken for three years rather than a single year 





Name 
of County 
City 


Current Expenditure per 
Elementary Pupil Enrolled, 
1925-1927 Inclusive 





Winnetka 
Lemont 

Lake Forest 
Highland Park 
Kenilworth 
Evanston, No. 75 
Buckner 

Salem 

Panama 
Coulterville 
Johnston City 
Brookport 


Williamson 


$140.00 
132.00 
132.00 
131.00 
128.00 
113.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
21.00 
19.00 
18.00 
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settled by juries—whose verdicts cannot 
be just unless those called in to make 
decisions are possessed with general in- 
formation, intelligence, and character. 
The individual when educated is less 
likely to become a public charge upon 
the state. Verily, public education is not 


‘just a local matter’. 


Load on Districts Inequitable 


A reasonable equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for all the children 
of Illinois can never be obtained as 
long as the state dodges its due share 
in school support and shifts nearly 
the entire burden upon local units 
grossly unequal in ability. 

The inequality of city and village 
districts in their ability to offer edu- 
cational opportunities to their chil- 
dren may be illustrated by reference 
to the districts having 300 to 500 
elementary pupils in average daily 
attendance. The 1927 assessed val- 
uation per pupil in Wilsonville, Dis- 
trict No. 134 of Macoupin County, is 
but $1,339. In Lake Forest, District 
No. 67 of Lake County, the cor- 
responding figure is $35,952, or 26.85 
times the ‘‘ability’’ of Wilsonville. 
The elementary school tax rate in 
Wilsonville was not 26.85 times the 
rate of 86¢ levied by Lake Forest 
District; instead of being $23.09 
(26.85x86c), the rate was fixed at the 
maximum legal limit (after special 
referendum) of $2.00 per one hun- 
dred dollars .of assessed valuation. 
Let the reader picture if he can the 
difference in educational standards 
being offered the grade children in 
these two districts! 

In combined tax rates for both 
elementary and high school purposes 
we can find among our cities extremes 
that bear a ratio of more than 5 to 1, 
the poorer communities in general 
having the higher rates. Were max- 
imum rates not fixed by law, the ratio 
would be greater still. But the pres- 
ent difference in tax rates is unjust. 
The maximum local school tax rate 
mandatory upon even the poorer dis- 
tricts should be that particular rate 
found necessary in the wealthiest dis- 
trict to enable this latter to provide 
enough funds, supplemented by any 
general apportionments from _ the 
state, for carrying out the minimum 
educational prograin required by 
state law. Any other funds then re- 
quired by the poorer districts to 
support the minimum legal program 
of education should come from the 
state. To be sure, such a principle 
would permit any district to levy 
above this mandatory rate in order 
to offer educational standards supe- 
rior to the minimum legal demands. 

As long as a reasonable local effort 
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is required on the part of individual 
communities and the right extended 
to surpass the minimum standards, 
there will not be lost those benefits 
derived through local pride in the 
schools, through experimentation 
based upon local initiative, or through 
local sense of economy. The common 
school fund in Illinois could be in- 
creased many fold before we shall 
have cause for worry about the State 
doing too much. Those who are pos- 
sessed with information regarding the 
inequalities existing in our schools 
ean neither honestly nor logically 
hesitate to advocate a substantial in- 
crease in the common school fund at 
this time. 

Further proof that some of the 
children in our cities and villages 
are not receiving an educational 
square deal may be seen from the 
data in Table I. Figure I is based 
upon this table. The people in the 
wealthiest cities could probably afford 
to spend more than they are now 
devoting to their schools. Wise ad- 
ministrators and supervisors and 
superior teachers can no doubt be 
trusted to obtain adequate return for 
additional money that might be in- 
vested in the many possible school 
improvements that they can vision. 
And yet so far as the state school fund 
is concerned, our interest centers 
primarily upon those districts of 
Table I which spend only about one- 
third of the average expenditure for 
the whole of Illinois. Without excep- 
tion these districts of low expenditure 
are poor and should have considerably 
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more aid from the common school 
fund. 

Then, too, the state needs to assume 
its due responsibility in school sup- 
port in order to relieve some of the 
inequities among the one-teacher dis- 
tricts. The full assessed valuation 
of District No. 55 of Saline County is 
but $17,450. District 50 of Lake 
boasts a valuation of $4,858,750. 
These two cases show that among our 
10,000 one-teacher schools the range 
in ability must be expressed by a 
ratio at least as great as 278 to 1. 
The cover page of this magazine. pre- 
sents the picture of the school. build- 
ing of the Saline County district just 
mentioned. 

Figure II is not a collection of pic- 
tures of farm residences and. farm 
buildings as a glance might lead us to 
think. It represents two of the splen- 
did schools that rest upon the. black 
loam of Logan County and two of the 
new but necessarily cheap buildings 
erected in a section of Illinois where 
the soil is yellow clay. 

A study of valuations, tax rates, 
and school standards shows that in 
nearly every county there are ex- 
tremes that are inequitable and un- 
just among the one-teacher districts. 
Making the county a school unit of 
finance would help but would not 
solve the equalization problem in 
Illinois. 

Table II shows that so far as one- 
teacher districts are concerned there 
needs to be equalization among coun- 
ties. Figure III is a graphic illus- 
tration based upon Table II. 





TaBLe II—MEDIAN VALUATIONS AMONG ONE-TEACHER DISTRICTS 
IN CERTAIN COUNTIES 





1927 Assessment 
yom dey of Median One- 
y Teacher District 


Median Tax Rate Among 
One-Teacher Districts, 
Payable in 1928 








Logan $315,025 
McLean 257,636 
Menard 254,030 
Sangamon 253,484 





Woodford 252,840 
Marshall 249,331 
LaSalle 231,600 
Stark 228,325 


Jefferson 75,093 
Saline 73,230 
Cumberland 69,720 
Richland 67,320 





Pope 65,080 
Jasper 64,592 
Marion 64,465 
Hardin 57,241 
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County Units Cannot Equalize 


Since city, village, and rural dis- 
tricts because of their extremes in 
economic ability appear clearly un- 
able to offer a reasonable equality of 
educational opportunity to all chil- 
dren of the State, we come to the 
question of the county school unit 
which is frequently proposed. Would 
county units be a satisfactory means 
of equalizing educational opportu- 
nities and the financial responsibilities 
of school support? 

County units certainly could be 
formed to make the administration 
of our schools much more effective. 
Also, many of the inequalities now 
found among districts could be alle- 
viated. But beyond any question of 
doubt the counties as major units of 
finance can never ‘‘secure a good 
common school education to all the 
children of the State without regard 
to whether they are fortunate or un- 
fortunate in other particulars.’’ 

Table III shows the range in ability 
and effort to support education found 
among the 102 counties. This table 
deals with both rural and urban 
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Woodford A a 
252 ,840 
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231, 000 


Saline 
73,230 


Richland 
67 , 320 


Jasper 
64 ,592 


Hardin 
57,241 


schools considered together. Surely 
the state should not attempt to shift 
its financial responsibility in school 
support over on county units that 
would be as unequal as this table 
indicates. 


Figure III 
Need of Equalization Among Counties 
as Shown by Median Valuations of 
One-Teacher Districts. (Based 
upon Table II.) 


Table IV makes use of another 
measure of the ability of counties to 
finance education—namely, the as- 
sessed valuation per elementary school 
teacher. It is the weaker counties 
(from the standpoint of valuation) 
that have the smaller percentage of 
teachers that are adequately trained, 
the shorter terms, the lower expend- 
iture per pupil, and the smaller per 
cent of common school enrollment in 
the high school. Turn whichever way 
we will in studying educational stand- 





Figure II—One-Teacher School Buildings 





The upper picture to the left is not a barn but a new school building just completed in a poor land region at a total 


cost of $1,460. The lower picture to the right is not a garage but the pride of a poor district in the Ozarks of Illinois; the 


total bonding power of this district is $477. The two remaining pictures are typical of many splendid schools found in 


Logan County. 
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ards in Illinois and we shall find the 
detrimental effect of the handicap 
due to low economic ability. 


Problem of Lower Third 


We have made a rather intensive 
study of the economic ability of the 
102 counties of Illinois as judged by 
several independent measures. Table 
V summarizes some of our findings 
regarding the economic resources, 
standard of living, and school stand- 
ards of what might be termed roughly 
‘the lower third.’’ 

The 102 counties were ranked ac- 
cording to farm realty value per 
capita of farm population. This we 
believe to be a dependable economic 
index. Our inquiry into the methods 
used in ascertaining the census of 
farm population and the value of 
farm realty in 1925 resulted in in- 
formation that caused us to accept as 
reliable the computed ‘‘value of farm 
realty per capita of farm popula- 
tion.’’ The 34 counties ranking low- 
est in this particular measure of 
economic ability were listed in the 
regular order of rank as shown in 
Column 2 of the Table. Then in 
Table V were entered for the respec- 
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tive counties the rankings determined 
for the uther points named in Col- 
umns 3 to 10 inclusive. 

The median of 34 cases falls 
between two groups of 17 cases each. 
Hence, in Column 2 the median rank- 
jug may be designated by 85%. The 
inedian ranks determined for the re- 
maining columns show that this par- 
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ticular group of 34 counties falls 
consistently near the foot of the 102 
counties on each of the points named 
in the Table. In other words, these 
34 counties almost uniformly consti- 
tute ‘‘the lower third.’’ 

The findings in our study are not 
at all encouraging from the stand- 
point of enabling the poorer counties 





Taste III—RANGE IN ABILITY AND EFFORT OF 102 COUNTIES 
TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 


cll 





Range 
of 


1927 Assessed Valuation 
per Child of School Age 


Leveled School Tax Rate 
Payable in 1928 





Counties 
County 


Valuation 


County Tax Rate 





Henderson 


Franklin 





Highest rank 
26th rank 
Median 

77th rank 
Lowest rank 


McDonough 
Hypothetical* 
Randolph 





Williamson 


$8,118 
5,395 
4,414 
3,048 
1,422 


Gallatin 


Hypothetical* 


Effingham 
Calhoun 


$2.66 
1.65 
1.42 
1.16 
.76 

















(* Half way between 5lst and 52nd cases. 

Assessment figures were obtained from records in the office of the State Tax 
Commission; school census data, from the 1927 Statistical Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Tax extensions for schools (non-high, township and 
community high school, and common school district) were taken from Reports of 
County Clerks filed in the office of State Auditor. 
determined by dividing total school taxes extended by county assessment.) 


The leveled school tax rate was 








Tarte IV—EXTREMES AMONG COUNTIES IN ABILITY TO SUPPORT SCHOOLS AND 
IN SELECTED SCHOOL STANDARDS 


Name 
of 
County 


1 2 
Able Counties: 
| Cook 
Winnebago 
Lake 
Morgan 
Will 


$401,858 
292,799 
253,064 
250,603 
244,188 


244.062 
243,070 
238,920 
236,500 
231,880 


Logan 
DuPage 
McLean 
Peoria 
Lee 


Weak Counties: 
Franklin 
Hardin 
Clay 
Pulaski 
Saline 


86,010 
85,747 
85,690 
82,872 
82,026 


a 


Ability to Support 
Schools Measured by 
Equalized Assessment 
per Elementary 
School Teacher 





Williamson 
White 
Pope 
Wayne 
Jasper 


80,789 
80,523 
77,302 
75,048 
74,728 








Selected School Standards 








Per Cent of 
Elementary 
School Teachers 

in Class A 


Average 
Length of 
School 
Term 


3 4 


92.6% 
71.7 
83.6 
27.6 


189 
186 
173 
181 
180 
185 
177 
181 
166 


162 
153 
172 
164 
168 


Current Expenditure 


Per Cent of 
Common School 
Enrollment in 
High School 
6 


per Elementary 
Pupil 
1924-1926 


20% 
18 
18 
19 
18 


20 
18 
20 
16 
19 


13 
34 8 
41 14 
33 14 
33 12 








167 
163 
156 
163 
155 
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37 14 
46 15 
33 5 
43 8 
35 12 








(Col. 2 
of the county. 





Instruction. 


Col. 4, 5, and 6 are derived from Statistical Reports of above office; Col. 4 and 6 have data of 1927, and Col. 5 is computed 


| for the three-year period of 1924-1926.) 


is obtained by dividing the county assessed valuation by the number of elementary school teachers in the districts 


Col. 3 is computed from data found in 1927 Report of County Budgets, issued by the office of Superintendent of Public 
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to support good schools upon the 
basis of local ability. As we look 
over Table V we note that Franklin 
county draws a few higher ranks in 
certain columns due to the extensive 
mining done there. A severance tax 
of 2c per ton of coal produced would 
probably curtail the tonnage output 
—if such legislation should be consti- 
tutional or could be enacted. It is 
our opinion that a severance tax is 
utterly impossible at this time due to 
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the competition that union coal fields 
are having with non-union regions. 
Computing, however, the above men- 
tioned severance tax on the tonnage 
output of Franklin for the past year, 
we find that the yield would be about 
one-fourth of the annual cost of her 
common schools. Presuming that 
such computed tax income could be 
added to the amount spent for schools 
in this county, and estimating the 
cost per pupil with these imagined 
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»xpenditures, we learn that Franklin 
—even though levying the highest 
leveled school tax rate among the 102 
counties—would still spend less than 
half the average expenditure per 
pupil for the State as a whole! 
Possible sources of additional rev- 
enue for other counties named in 
Table V -have been traced. Most of 
these 34 counties cannot hope to alter 
very much their relative standing 
among the 102 counties of Illinois— 
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Hardin 102 
Pope 101 
Franklin 100 
Johnson 99 
Williamson 98 
Pulaski 97 
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Perry 95 
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TasLE V—RANKINGS OF POORER COUNTIES IN ECONOMIC ABILITY, STANDARD 
OF LIVING, AND SELECTED SCHOOL STANDARDS 
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(Col. 2 is derived from 1925 Census of Agriculture, by U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Col. 3 is computed from data in The Dertnell Advertiser's Guide, 1927 (Dartnell Press, Chicago); factors considered are 
value added by manufacture. value of mined products. crops, livestock products. and fishery products. 

Col. 4 is determined from The National Market, 1926. by Research Dept. of Crowell Publishing Co. 

Col. 5 is computed from 1924 Statistics of Income. U. 8S. Treasury Dept. 

Roy 6 is from The Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide, 1927, the original source of data being Banker’s Directory, 1926, Rand Mc- 
Nally Co. 

Col. 7 is found by dividine the 1927 county assessment, ob‘ained from the office of State Tax Commission, by the number 
of pupils of schon! ave reported in 1927 Statistical Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Col. 8 may be found by referring to “quality of population” ratings in The Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide, 1927. 

Col. 9 is from /1l’nois Teacher, pp. 94-5 of Vol. 14; the factors considered are percentage of school population in average 
daily attendance, averare days attendance per pupil, per cent of enrollment in the high school, annual expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance, and annual expenditure per teacher. 

Col. 10 is computed from Statistical Reports, 1924 to 1926, issued by Superintendent of Public Instruction. ) 
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although a revenue system should be 
based on something other than the 
general property tax and should be 
made efficient. A few other counties 
are only slightly better off than these 
34, and they would experience the 
same result. 

State Should Face Responsibility 

Since present district units cannot 
equalize educational opportunities 
nor taxes for educational support, 
and since county units if formed 
could not by any means accomplish 
these results—the State should get 
ready to assume the responsibility 
that it owes to all children of school 
age. 

Most states contribute a far larger 
percentage of the total common school 
revenues than does Illinois and ap- 
pear to be suffering no ill effects from 
having ‘‘the state do too much.”’ 
Table VI indicates that our State 
stands near the bottom of the list in 
the percentage of common school rev- 
enue receipts derived from state 
sources. Even some of the states 


which fall with Illinois near the foot 
of the list have school units larger 





TaBLE VI—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
REVENUE RECEIPTS FOR COMMON 
SCHOOLS DERIVED FROM STATE 


(Data are for school year ending in 
1926, and are based upon page 27 of U. 8. 
Bur. Ed. Bul. No. 89 of 1927. Federal 
funds, such as those allotted for aid in 
vocational education, are included in the 
funds derived from the state.) 


More than 33144%—(6 states) 
Arkansas Texas 
Delaware Utah 
North Dakota Wyoming 


25% to 334%4%—(9 states) 
Alabama New Mexico 
Georgia South Carolina 
Kentucky Virginia 
Maine Washington 
Mississippi 


15% to 24.9%—(11 states) 
Arizona Nevada 
California New Jersey 
Louisiana New York 
Maryland Tennessee 
Michigan Vermont 
Minnesota 


10% to 14.9%—(7 states) 
Missouri Pennsylvania 
Montana South Dakota 
New Hampshire Wisconsin 
Oregon 


7% to 99%—(6 states) 
Connecticut Massachusetts 


Idaho North Carolina 
Indiana Oklahoma 


Less than 7%—(9 states) 
Colorado Nebraska 
Florida Ohio 
Illinois Rhode Island 
Iowa West Virginia 
Kansas 
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than we have here and therefore in 
reality are not throwing as large a 
share of school support on small lo- 
calities as we are doing. Especially 
is this true of Ohio, Florida, Colorado, 
and Rhode Island. 


Reasons for Increased Aid 


Some of the chief statements that 
bear upon the need of an immediate 
inerease in the common school fund 
in Illinois are as follows: 

1. Children in many of our poorer dis- 
tricts are being “short-changed” by having 
untrained teachers, a term of only s°ven 
months, poor buildings, inadeauate equip- 
ment, meager curriculum, and education- 
al standards in general that are inferior. 
Numerous districts have superior teach- 
ers, a long term, splendid buildings, 
abundant equipment, enriched curric- 
ulum, and standards throughout that are 
excellent. The State needs to grant more 
aid to poorer schools. 

2. The taxable ability of all the state 
should contribute equitably to the sup- 
port of those fundamental obligations 
that the state needs to assume. Hence, 
the equitable support of education is 
more nearly equalized when the state 
school furid forms a large percentage of 
total school costs. 

3. During the last several years the 
distributable fund has not been increased. 
While the net educational expenditures 
of our public schools have been increased 
by two-thirds, the state apportionments 
have remained the same—the entire in- 
crease being “shifted” upon local districts 
that are grossly unequal in ability. 

4. The state school fund is so small 
that in several counties the districts are 
receiving less than two-thirds of their 
valid, audited claims for state aid. For 
example, Calhoun receives 51.7%; Ed- 
wards, 63.9%; Scott, 64.1%; and Monroe, 
64.4%. 

5. The new plan of apportionment will 
permit the poor district willing to tax 
itself heavily to claim state aid to the 
extent that local funds will be supple- 
mented to the point where there will be 
promised not less than $1,012 per teacher- 
unit or $34 per elementary school pupil 
in average daily attendance. Even if 
these sums could be guaranteed (though 
the claims from the state cannot be paid 
in full) the equalizing basis thus set 
would be far smaller than other progres- 
sive states are guaranteeing their poor 
districts. Oklahoma allows supplemen- 
tary grants to the point where there will 
be available $45 per elementary school 
pupil. A poor one-teacher district in 
Wisconsin desiring as much as $1,300 per 
year may be aided to the extent that the 
local unit will need to raise only $200, 
$850 coming from the state and $250 from 
the county. New York -has raised the 
equalizing basis to $1,400 per elementary 
school teacher or $52 per pupil for the 
year of 1929. 

6. The present promise to a poor dis- 
trict that it may have $34 per pupil—a 
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Figure IV 
Quarters of Kincaid High School 


Only part of this building is available 
for a high school of 100 pupils. Kincaid 
District receives “equalization aid” so 
far as its 600 grade pupils are concerned. 
Only a three-year high school course is 
offered in order that the non-high school 
tuition may enable the high school to 
continue. This district is unable to 
form an overlying high school district 
because an adjoining township district 
comes to the city limits. Bonds for a 
suitable high school building cannot be 
issued; tax rates are now at the limit. 





standard which cannot be met for lack 
of state funds—is not even half the av- 
erage amount ($73) that is actually being 
spent per elementary pupil in Illinois. 
Shall the child in the poverty-stricken 
school be given “only half of an edu- 
cation”? 

7. Some of our poor districts are now 
spending but $20 a year for each elemen- 
tary school pupil—while a few wealthy 
districts are using more than $120. Under 
these conditions there can be no reason- 
able equality of opportunity, and the 
state should see that poor schools have 
sufficient aid to become “thorough and 
efficient.” 


8. The Supreme Court has said re- 
peatedly that “the high school is as much 
a part of the common school as the 
grades.” But in the common school fund 
apportionments the equalizing of high 
school opportunities is being completely 
ignored. Figure IV presents a high 
school problem in one of our weaker dis- 
tricts; certainly state aid should be 
available for cases like this. In Mary- 
land a three-teacher high school of forty 
pupils enrolled receives a minimum of 
$2,100 in the state’s annual apportion- 
ment. California provides a fund for 
high school aid computed upon the basis 
of $30 per pupil from the state and $60 
from the county. New York grants state 
aid to guarantee $1,700 per high school 
teacher; in 1929, 
will be $1,800. 

9. Many a district has reached the 
legal limit under our revenue system in 
trying to support education. The au- 
thority of the state—and not individual 
school districts—has full control over the 

(Concluded on Page 60) 
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Library Facilities for Small Schools 


Teachers Devise Various Means to Secure Necessary Tools for 
Pupils; City Libraries Auxiliary to Village Schools 


OW do schools in the open 

country and in villages 

without libraries supply 

themselves with their ‘‘es- 
sential tools’’ aside from the text 
books required for individual pupils? 
The first impulse is to say hastily: 
That is easy. They do not supply 
themselves; they do without the 
‘*tools’’ and the ‘‘inexpensive pleas- 
ure and inspiration and help’’ as 
well. 

While this snap judgment is doubt- 
less correct of far too many schools, 
happily there are bright exceptions. 
Where there has been a determined 
will to have books a way has been 
found, and more variety of method in 
solving the problem appears than one 
would suspect until he canvassed the 
situation a bit. 

In this number the Teacher gladly 
relates what one class room teacher 
and one village superintendent are 
doing in this matter of securing li- 
brary opportunities for their pupils. 


These are definite, concrete stories 
told as far as possible in the doer’s 
own words. The object in presenting 
them, however, is not to compliment 
the writers, deserving of it as they 
are, but to stimulate and inspire or 
to prod others to do likewise. They 
of course are at liberty to find a solu- 
tion of their own. The point is to 
have an adequate supply of books, 
‘*the essential tools’’ of a school. 

Ludlow Schools Use Paxton Library 

Ludlow is an unincorporated vil- 
lage near the northern boundary of 
Champaign county. According to 
last year’s State school directory it 
had an enrollment of 51 pupils in the 
grades and 31 in the three year recog- 
nized high school. Superintendent 
Van Dam writes: 

Until three years ago, we undertook to 
take care of the problem in our commu- 
nity. Our school library was very small 
so we asked the patrons to allow the 
pupils access to home libraries in connec- 
tion with the school library. This did 


not prove satisfactory. Our second at- 





The Power of the School Library 
By Angelo Patri 


Books are the essential tools of the 
school, yet books are precisely what many 
schools have not. The textbooks are 
usually few and none too good and the 
school library is absent or but the shadow 
of the substance that is a real book room. 
The dictionary is almost the sole ref- 
erence book in many schools and that has 
usually lost its covers and the first bundle 
of leaves are missing. Yet books are the 
tools of the school. 

After the first four years of school the 
children ought to be reading to learn, to 
broaden their experiences, to strengthen 
their powers of learning, to work inde- 
pendently in search of the knowledge 
which is power. As it is, we send many 
children out of school forever without 
any knowledge of books save the few 
they carried under their arms each morn- 
ing for hurdles on the way home in the 
afternoon. This is wrong. Children 
should know books just as tools, if in no 
other way. 

Of course the real way is the richer 
way. Children ought to know the hap- 
piness, the spiritual lift, the deep peace 
to be found in a good book. It is their 
right to know that. Think of the delight 
of the boy who discovers “David Copper- 
field,” or who reads “Treasure Island” 
for the first time. Fancy the innocent 
pleasure of the girl who reads “Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm” or “Anne of Green 
Gables.” 

We worry about the speeding motors 
and the movies and the dance halls that 


call to the children and sit up nights to 
find means of lessening their thrill while 
we neglect the most obvious rival of them 
all, the School Library. 

Teach children to read good books. 
Strew their way with them and they are 
going to be safe from many a temptation. 
Our children are not as unheeding as they 
are unheeded. If you doubt this, test out 
the place the school library takes in the 
lives of the children of your neighbor- 
hood. Remember that books are among 
the most powerful influences for good in 
the lives of children. 

I believe that there ought to be a fine 
school library in every school building. 
It ought to be open all day and all eve- 
ning. It should be a beautiful, quiet, rest- 
ful room of gracious hospitality, for the 
wise men and women of the world dwell 
there. Kings and queens, fairics and 
wizards, heroes and all such folk 1s chil- 
dren are, keep open house, with e":tertain- 
ment for all travelers to the pleasant 
place of dreams. Who would not have 
his children keep such high company? 

Books are the most inerpensive pleas- 
ure and inspiration and help that you can 
give children. 

If you want to help the school, help the 
library. If you want to help the teacher 
help your child, help the library. If you 
want to give your child the best the race 
has to offer, help the school library. 


(Co yright 1928 by the Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
Reprodu through the courtesy of Mr. Patri 
and the New York Even Post by the Na- 
tional Association of Book blishers. Italics 
supplied by editor of Illinois Teacher.) 


tempt was to secure the services of the 
Extension Department of the State Li- 
brary. This proved better as Miss Price 
gave us the best service offered by her 
Department. 

On account of convenience, I arranged 
at the beginning of last school year with 
the Paxton Library to secure books from 
them. Our contract was nothing more 
than a membership card. The fee was 
two dollars. Every two weeks the pupils 
gave the teachers their desired lists and 
returned books they had secured pre- 
viously. 

The attitude of the teachers and pupils 
seemed very good so I am expecting to 
use the same plan next year. We used 
the service for the high school and upper 
grades. Personally I believe this plan is 
the best I have tried. The pupils seem 
to be more prompt about reading require- 
ments and at the same time have devel- 
oped a keener interest in reading. Our 
school pays the membership fee which is 
insignificant compared with the services 
secured. This fee is for school member- 
ship and not for each individual pupil. 

Paxton, by the way, is on a State 
hard road five miles distant in Ford 
county, but the county boundary line 
need be no barrier to giving and re- 
ceiving this sort of service. Miss Me- 
harry, librarian of the Paxton Car- 
negie Library says: 

We have no such relation (service by 
contract) with other schools, but many 
of the country teachers take books on 
their own cards for use in their schools. 
We could take care of others as I do not 
see that this has hampered our own 
school in the use of the library. 

She also mentions the extensive 
use made of the library by the grade 
and high school teachers of the Pax- 
ton city schools, but that is no more 
than is to be expected. 

Jesse R. Hurley, a teacher in the 
Winnebago consolidated high school, 
gives an account of a project neces- 
sitating a liberal supply of ‘‘tools’’ 
and tells how he got them. 


Winnebago Pupils Receive Library 
Training : 

Dismay ruled the classroom. 

“You can’t mean it!” 

“Why, that’s impossible!” 

“But I do mean it, and it is not im- 
possible.” 

The scene was the classroom for Eng- 
lish IV in Winnebago High School, lo 
cated in a small village about seven miles 
from Rockford. It was in November, 
1927, and the year’s big project had just 
been announced—a ten thousand word 
essay on any subject of the pupil’s own 
choosing, based on library work. 

Undoubtedly the announcement was 
astounding; it would have been formid- 
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able to me when I was in high school, 
for I too had attended a small town high 
school where the library was of minimum 
proportions. I could appreciate the feel- 
ings of my class but I remembered my 
own experience. When I went to college 
I had found that I was fully as well pre- 
pared as the graduates of city high schools 
in mathematics, in science, and in Latin, 
but I saw that they had a decided advan- 
tage over me in knowing how to use a 
large library intelligently and having a 
wider background in such subjects as his- 
tory and English as a result of their 
library training. My college work was 
made harder because I then had to learn 
to use a library. When I went out to 
teach English, I resolved, if it were pos- 
sible, to do more for my pupils in this 
respect than had been done for me: 

For two years preceding last year I 
had used my personal and teacher’s cards, 
the latter allowing me to keep out books 
a month, to supplement the books we had 
at school. One or two of the other teach- 
ers did the same. In this way We brought 
to the school in the course of a year per- 
haps a hundred valuable reference books 
not in the school library. Thus in Eng- 
lish we were able to study the Elizabethan 
Theatre, provide a background for Eng- 
lish authors, and study drama. Themes 
and essays were based on the additional 
available material. 

However this was not sufficient; the 
pupils themselves were not receiving the 
needed library training except as I could 
indirectly make suggestions to those who 
were already patrons of the Rockford 
library. I was glad when, at Institute 
before school last year, Miss Van Duser 
of the Rockford Public Library staff 
offered the facilities of the library and 
her own services for library instruction 
to the county teachers. With this in 
mind, I asked my superintendent to al- 
low me to put library training into my 
course of study for the senior English 
class and to arrange for a trip to Rock- 
ford Library for instruction and practice. 
He consented and I arranged my work 
with that in mind. 

Announcement of the original essay 
had been preceded by a study of the 
essay. Then arrangements were made 
with Miss Van Duser to give the class 
library training and supervision with 
my assistance for a whole morning. That 
was preceded by a week of class lectures 
on: 

I. General rules for the use of 
the library. 
II. Works of reference. 
III. Use of the card catalogue. 
IV. Library classification. 
V. Preparing a bibliography. 
VI. Note-taking. 

Members of the class furnished cars 
and the trip to the library was made. 
The instruction there covered practically 
the same material but was supplemented 
by practice so that each individual learned 
by doing. The card catalogue was used 
and books were hunted in the stacks. A 
careful survey was made of the reference 
room to see what it contained and pupils 
made a personal acquaintance with such 
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books as the “New Oxford Dictionary,” 
and “Who’s Who.” 

After that each member of the class 
was required to spend a minimum of ten 
hours in the library collecting essay ma- 
terial. I believe that I can safely say 
that not one spent so little time there. 
They all enjoyed the work and many of 
them took out library. cards. Practically 
every time that I went to the library my- 
self I found one or more of my pupils 
there. Miss Van Duser told me that she 
had never given instruction to a class 
that used the library so faithfully or so 
intelligently. 

After the library trip the following pro- 
gram was followed, the work being done 
for the most part outside of regular class 
time: 

Nov. 20. Announcement of 
topics. 

Dec. 20. Complete bibliography on 
cards turned in including 

1. Cards for three standard reference 
works with four or more references in 
each. 

2. Cards for at least two special ref- 
erence books on the subject. 

3. At least twelve books selected from 
the card catalogue. 

4. At least twelve magazine ref- 
erences chosen from the Reader’s Guide. 

Jan. 20. Notes taken on larger cards 


essay 





Frost Tonight 


Apple-Green west and an orange bar, 

And the crystal eye of a lone, one 
ee 

And ‘‘Child, take the shears and cut 
what you will. 

Frost to-night—so clear and dead- 
still.’’ 


Then, I sally forth, half sad, half 
proud, 

And I come to the velvet, imperial 
crowd, 

The wine-red, the gold, the crimson, 
the pied,— 

The dahlias that reign by the garden- 
side. 


The dahlias I might not touch till 
to-night ! 

A gleam of the shears in the fading 
light, 

And I gathered them all,—the splen- 
did throng, 

And in one great sheaf I bore them 


along. 


In my garden of Life with its all-late 
flowers 
I heed a voice in the shrinking hours: 
‘*Frost to-night—so clear and dead- 
cde a 
Half sad, half proud, my arms I fill. 
—Edith M. Thomas. 
(Copyright by Gertrude Moore Richards in 


High Tide and Thomas Bird Mosher in The 
Flower from the Ashes.) 
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due, showing intelligent note-taking 

from at least 

Four reference book articles. 

Three good books. 

Six magazine articles. 

Feb. 1. Outline of essay due. 

Feb. 20. First draft of essay due. 
(Some class time was allowed for the 
writing of the essay.) 

Mar. 15. Final draft of the essay due. 
The success of the project far exceeded 

my expectations. Without exception, 
each of the twelve essays was the best 
piece of work the individuals had done 
for me in three years of English work. 
They all showed a great deal of library 
research. I kept the final copies and 
have bound them into a book. The topics 
from the eight boys and four girls are 
as follows: 

Aeronautics. (2) 

The Lure of the Antique. 

A Short History of Art. 

The Development and Character of 

Gothic Architecture. 

A History of the Atom. 

The Automobile Industry. (2) 

Aviation. 

Color and its Use in the Home. 

Famous Pictures. 

The Sun. 

The preparation of the final copy fur- 
nished an incentive for several to learn 
to typewrite. After the project was com- 
pleted they said, “It wasn’t so bad after 
all,” and some remarked that they “could 
have written more.” 

The seniors had enjoyed the work so 
much and had felt so well repaid that 
the juniors who were about to make or- 
iginal studies of the “League of Nations 
and the World Court” in history asked 
to be taken to the library for instruction. 
So another trip was arranged, this time 
without previous class lectures. 

The value of the library training was 
noted in the classes of other teachers 
and in other phases of my work. I found 
it invaluable in declamatory and dramat- 
ic work. A group of girls by using the 
library planned all the dances for the 
spring operetta. 

I should like to recommend that other 
rural and village schools try this plan 
for supplementing their own inadequate 
libraries and giving systematic library 
training. Latin paradigms will be for- 
gotten; geometric proofs will disappear 
from pupils’ minds; recollection of specif- 
ic historical dates will vanish; but train- 
ing in the use of a library and the love 
of good books which comes chiefly from 
being where books are will be an abiding 
possession and pleasure. In this day of 
autos and good roads the city library 
becomes as much our possession as that 
of residents of the city. The plan sug- 
gested is a feasible one. 

In conclusion I am quoting from some 
letters received from members of the two 
classes telling their reaction to library 
work in general and to the work we did 
specifically. 


“I spent hours compiling notes for that 
(Concluded on Page 63) 








Ilhnois High School “Bands ‘Pre-eminent 


Joliet and Senn High of Chicago Win in National Contest; 
Importance of High School Band Work Recognized 


HE third annual National 

School Band Contest at 

Joliet, May 24, 25 and 26, 

brought to a fitting climax 
the work of school bands throughout 
the United States for the past year. 
Four hundred and ninety-tive bands 
had participated in the elimination 
tournaments in thirty states. Twenty- 
seven bands were entered in the na- 
tional finals. For three days the 
people of Joliet extended a hearty 
and enthusiastic welcome to some two 
thousand youthful musicians. Dur- 
ing these days the visitors were enter- 
tained in private homes by the local 
townspeople. 

Interest was particularly intense 
during the final day of the meet. The 
assembling of all contestants had been 
set for 1:30 Saturday afternoon. 
Prior to this time the solo events had 
been held with Illinois gaining a 
major share of honors. All bands 
had appeared in concert before 
judges who were directors of inter- 
national repute. John Philip Sousa, 
dean of American band conductors, 
headed the list. Captain Charles 
O’ Neill, of Quebec, Canada, sat in the 
right hand judge’s box. All agreed 
that he was a most competent judge 
and certainly an intent listener. Ed- 
win Franko Goldman, of radio fame, 
completed the list. Mr. Goldman, in 
person, was a stranger to most of the 
westerners in attendance. His ready 
smile and personal charm won him 
a host of friends wherever he ap- 
peared. It is hoped that he will un- 
dertake a tour of the United States 
with a fine symphony band that the 
millions of radio listeners may per- 
sonally know him. 

Shortly after 1:30, twenty-four of 
the twenty-seven competing bands as- 
sembled for a spectacular street 
parade. These bands passed through 
Cass Street before 30,000 cheering 
spectators. Each band, as it neared 
the reviewing stand, struck up a snap- 
py military march. Halt, forward 
mareh, counter march, right and left 
oblique, extended and diminished 
fronts were executed for the approval 
of the reviewing officers from the 
Regular Army. The Joliet Herald- 


(Besides being indebted to Mr. Patrick, di- 
rector of the Springfield high school band, for 
writing the general article, the editors are un- 
der ob tions to Miss Florence Farnam of the 
Joliet Herald-News, to Miss Ruth Cooper, spon- 
sor of the Joliet band, and to B. F. Buck, 
principal of Nicholas Senn high school, for much 
valuabie assistance.) 


News comments as follows on the 
street parade: 

The baton ruled Joliet yesterday. 

Music was reigning monarch of the day 
and the baton thrilled 30,000 people, who 
witnessed the visiting bande parade, as 
they have never been thrilled before. 

Emotions changed, pulses quickened, 
hearts fluttered at the pageantry of 
resplendent uniforms, gleaming instru- 
ments and glorious music. 

Marching with military precision and 
playing with faultless accuracy, 2,000 
boys and girls marched triumphant before 
the largest crowd that ever assembled 
in Joliet. It was magnificent and a fitting 
tribute to the contesting bands who came 
from every corner of the country to vie 
for national honors. 

After the impressive street parade 
the bands again assembled on the 
high school campus. Here they were 
united in one great ensemble where 
selected marches were played under 
the baton of Lieutenant Sousa. After 
the mass playing of ‘‘Stars and 
Stripes Forever’’ the announcement 
of winners was made by C. M. Ter- 
maine, Secretary of the National Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music. 





Senn Second in National Contest 


“From two tin fifes and a drum 
to one hundred and twenty-five in- 
terested and efficient musicians.” 
This is the distance traveled by 
the Nicholas Senn, Chicago, High 
School band in reaching its pres- 
ent eminence. 

When Captain Albert R. Gish, 
the present director of the school 
band, came to Senn in 1924 it was 
to find scarcely 30 boys in the 
so-called advanced band. Immedi- 
ately a new life entered the or- 
ganization. Rehearsals that were 
few and occasional became regu- 
lar rehearsals; rehearsals that were 
lax and inefficient became pro- 
ductive rehearsals. The new re- 
gime was popular, however, for 
the enrollment grew in that one 
semester to 45. 

Senn has taken first place in the 
all-city band contest, in 1927 and 
1928; first in the State for the 
same years; and fourth and second 
respectively in the National. Now 
the ambition of its members is to 
win the State contest for the third 
time, thereby gaining permanent 
possession of the State trophy, 
and to bring home to Chicago the 
National championship. 
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In the marching contest the three 
Illinois bands entered in the national 
meet placed first, second and fourth. 
The rating in marching was as fol- 
lows : 

98.2 Joliet. 

98 De LaSalle Institute, Chicago. 

86 Froebel High, Gary, Ind. 

85.6 Senn High, Chicago. 

81 Lansing Vocational, 

Mich. 

Joliet, winning a gold drum 
Major’s baton, had gained the right 
to compete in the national by winning 
the national contest in 1926 and 1927. 
Senn was the winner of the state con- 
test this year. LaSalle had earned 
the right to compete in the Joliet 
tournament by virtue of placing sec- 
ond in the state contest. 

St. Mary’s Industrial School, of 
Baltimore, Maryland (the alma mater 
of Al Jolson and Babe Ruth), won the 
Class B championship, open to high 
schools with an enrollment of less 
than 400 pupils. Lansing Vocational 
School was second ; Princeton, Califor- 
nia was third. Princeton high school, 
with an enrollment of about one hun- 
dred, musters a band of sixty. Ver- 
million, South Dakota, stood fourth. 

In Class A, as had been the custom 
in former years, six bands were 
selected to appear in a final program 
Saturday evening. Joliet and Senn 
were in this list, and De LaSalle, re- 
ceiving honorable mention and sev- 
enth place, missed out by two-tenths 
of one point. 

At midnight the six finest bands in 
the United States, based on many 
elimination contests, had appeared 
before the vast throng that more than 
filled the Joliet High School audito- 
rium. The judges then set to work 
to determine the rank of each and 
Mr. Goldman, in a short curtain talk, 
stated that he expected to experiment 
in his own band with some of the 
practices observed during the past 
three days. Council Bluffs, winner 
of second place and host city in 1927, 
was given sixth place. Hammond, 
Indiana, received fifth. Gary, In- 
diana, was awarded fourth. Modesto, 
California, winner of third place in 
1927, again placed third. A great 
applause from Senn enthusiasts greet- 
ed the announcement that a Chicago 
band had placed second. When the 
audience realized that only first place 
was yet to be given and that Joliet’s 
band was as yet uncalled a mighty 
roar swept over the high school au- 
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ditorium. Thus for a third time 
Joliet had won a national champion- 
ship. By this unusual performance 
this school retains permanently the 
trophy awarded by the National Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music. 

The national contest at Joliet was 
the climax to elimination contests 
held in thirty states among 495 com- 
peting bands. The National Bureau 
has been sponsoring state contests 
since 1924. National contests were 
first inaugurated in 1926. It is gen- 
erally agreed that these contests have, 
more than any other factor, stim- 
ulated the surprising growth of school 
bands in the United States in recent 
years. The standards reached by the 
leading bands of the country have 
been a stimulus to organizations 
which lacked the development of these 
outstanding musical groups. (A full 
deseription of the work of the Na- 


The Joliet Township Band, 


The Joliet band has had but one di- 
rector, A. R. McAllister. According to 
him the present national championship 
organization had its beginning in 1912 
in an old frame manual training build- 
ing, with a dozen used instruments to 
play on, a dozen used nail kegs to sit on, 
and with band saws and planes to ac- 
company its practices. Contrast that 
with this year. The band had 92 mem- 
bers, entered ten in the State solo con- 
test, and won eight places, four of which 
were first, and duplicated this record in 
the solo contest in the National tour- 
nament. 

Championships come by hard work. All 
during the school year the Joliet band 
rehearses daily as well as one night after 
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tional Bureau for the Advancement 
of Musie as concerns high school 
bands will be sent to anyone writing 
Mr. C. M. Termaine, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York.) Last year the 
Bureau undertook the sponsoring of 
high school orchestra contests. A 
booklet is also published by this agen- 
cy on these contests which is for free 
distribution. 

In Illinois, during the past school 
year, district contests were held in 
the northern, central, and southern 
part of the state, also in the Chicago 
area. While it was not possible for 
some of the bands which successfully 
passed the district elimination con- 
tests to appear in the state tourna- 
ment, there was an excellent repre- 
sentation. The main drawback in 
these meetings seems to be the finan- 
cial outlay necessary for transporta- 
tion and hotel expenses. Appearing 
in the state contest, held at the Uni- 





school. During contest season rehears- 
als are two and three times a day. Each 
boy in the band receives individual at- 
tention from Mr. McAllister weekly. Each 
section of the band has separate prac- 
tices. In the summer months the band 
has a two-hour rehearsal once a week. 
The band plays an important part in 
the general school life by giving its 
spirit to athletic games, pep meetings, 
and assemblies. Since it first gained 
distinction by playing for every assign- 
ment of men who left for the front in 
1917 and 1918 it has been part of the 
work of the band to play for every pa- 
triotic and civic occasion celebrated in 
the community. On the other hand, the 
community does much for the band. In 
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versity of Illinois under the personal 
direction of Professor A. A. Harding 
were the following bands: 


. CLASS A BANDS 
over 400): 
Herrin High School. 
Waukegan Township High School. 
Belleville High School. 
Champaign High School. 
Thornton Township High School 
(Harvey). 
Belvidere High School. 
Quincy High School. 
Nicholas Senn High School 
cago). 
De LaSalle Institute (Chicago). 
East Aurora High School. 
Urbana High School. 
Centralia Township High School. 


(High Schools of 


(Chi- 


CLASS B BANDS 
under 400 enrollment): 


Lanark Community High School. 
Newton Community High School. 


(High schools of 


(Concluded on Page 62) 


Three Times State Champions, Three Times National Champions 


1920 the band escorted the Joliet Rotary 
to its convention in Atlantic City after 
which it made a tour of the East. In 
1923 a trip was made to St. Louis with 
the Rotary club and in 1925 one to St. 
Paul with the Kiwanis club. On several 
occasions civic organizations have taken 
the band to Chicago. Its annual concerts 
for the past few years have been well at- 
tended, not only by Joliet citizens but 
by music lovers from many places. Di- 
rector McAllister says of the band, “Our 
successes have been confmunity successes 
and are regarded as such by band 
members.” 








Friends Mourn Teacher’s Untimely Passing, 


L. W. Hanna’s Death Distinct Loss to Education; Friends Pay 
Tribute to Able Educator Who Served Humanity 


RINCIPAL of the Centralia 

township high school, L. W. 

Hanna, died at his home Au- 

gust 3. Though less than 
forty-five years of age Mr. Hanna 
had accomplished much. He held a 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Frank- 
lin College, Indiana, and a Master’s 
degree from the University of Chi- 
eago. Before going to Centralia in 
1917 he had been principal of the 
Poplar Bluffs, Missouri, high school, 
and previous to that had been head 
of the English department of the 
Streator high school. 

Mr. Hanna had extensive connec- 
tions with church, civic, and school 
organizations, and his advice and sug- 
gestions were constantly sought by 
these before they took any important 
action. He had been a member of 
the State Athletic Board of Control 
for the past nine years. He was an 
active worker and a past president 
of the Southwestern Division, and 
senior member of the Executive Com- 
mittee I.S.T.A. He was a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Southern Illinois Y. M. C. A., served 
on committees for national educational 
work, besides for many school and 
fraternal organizations of which he 
was an active or an honorary member. 

For the past eleven years Mr. 
Hanna had been principal of the Cen- 
tralia high school. In that time the 
institution grew from 331 students, 
19 teachers and one building to 832 
students, 33 instructors and three 
buildings. 

‘Although Mr. Hanna had been ill 
since February he never relinquished 
his connections with his school as 
principal and worked especially hard 
to perfect the new building. An ex- 
tremely fitting proposal is that of 
naming the fine auditorium which it 
contains ‘‘Hanna Hall’’ in his honor. 

Claude C. Hanna, principal of the 
Benton township high school, and 
Ben M. Hanna, principal of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln junior high school at 
Rockford, are brothers of the deceased. 

Expressions of appreciation of Mr. 
Hanna from his fellow workers 
follow. 


Appreciations of LeRoy W. Hanna 

Roy Vail Jordan, 
Schools, Centralia 

My good friend, neighbor, and colleague 


Superintendent of 


is gone. They called us LeRoy and Roy 


interchangeably. And I find myself try- 
ing to compress into two hundred words 
an appreciation of an extraordinary life. 

LeRoy Hanna was a man who refused 
to accept a handicap. He waged a life- 
long battle against ill health and physical 


LEROY W. HANNA 


infirmities and asked no quarter. Only 
his closest friends know how fierce the 
struggle was at times. But he won—not 
in the sense that he achieved health, but 
in that he achieved richly. 

Mr. Hanna was a man of vision. He 
was not of the type that questions good 
things coming out of Nazareth. Any 
location or any life was to him an ap- 
propriate setting for a great drama. A 
small Illinois city was visioned as a great 
educational and commercial center and 
the life of every boy and girl was to him 
fraught with possibilities. He found his 
school plant a “city of brick and left it 
a city of marble.” 

In an age of much educational tech- 
nique, Mr. Hanna taught boys and girls 
rather than school subjects. A man of 
sound religious convictions, he was more 
concerned with the formation of stability 
of character than with mere scholarship. 
This school principal was a vigorous sup- 
porter of the Hi-Y Clubs and their con- 
ferences and made many occasions to 
bring men and women of sterling worth 
before the. students to help in shaping 
their ideals. 

Human, witty, and wise—a warm hand- 
clasp, a Lincolnian flash of wit, a decision 
worthy of a jurist—this was LeRoy W. 
Hanna. He is gone, but the influences 
he set in motion will endure for genera- 
tions to come. 
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Ralph E. Stringer, Principal Herrin 
Township High School 


Three months ago if I had been asked 
to name a man whom I considered the 
outstanding high school principal in 
Southern Illinois, a man whose influence 
permeated the professional group not only 
of his section but of the entire state, a 
man who had been active in fostering the 
interscholastic organizations of this re- 
gion, I should have named without hes- 
itation the man who then directed the 
destinies of the high school in the town 
which chooses to call itself the Gateway 
of Egypt. This man is with us no more. 

To say that L. W. Hanna was an out- 
standing school man seems sadly inad- 
equate. He was certainly that as is 
evidenced by his position in educational 
affairs and by the high plane to which 
he lifted his own school. He was em- 
inently successful as a high school prin- 
cipal. To this all-important fact must 
be added one which to me is fully as im- 
portant. He was a friend to all of us. As 
young and enthusiastic but not overly 
wise administrators I doubt if any of us 
of the Southern group have not had our 
feet set on the right path by a kindly and 
wise word given at an opportune time. 
It is in this that we shall miss him most; 
for his contribution was that of wisdom, 
high idealism and genial personal con- 
tacts. 

It is with a heart filled with thankful- 
ness that we have been permitted to know 
him and filled with sorrow at his passing 
that we extend our most sincere sympathy 
to his widow and his brothers who are 
still with us. 


Silas Echols, Principal Mt. 
Township High School 


Mr. L. W. Hanna was an outstanding 
high school administrator. He had a 
well formulated educational philosophy 
which, with his practical mind and fine 
executive qualities, enabled him to devel- 
op a very progressive and efficient school. 
In addition to unquestioned ability hé 
had an exemplary character and high 
ideals, a combination which inspired con- 
fidence and loyalty not only among the 
citizens, students, and teachers of his own 
community, but also among his fellow 
executives throughout the state. Al- 
though his school and mine have been the 
keenest rivals for years I found him un- 
failingly fair and generous in every rela- 
tionship. He was thoroughly capable and 
genuine professionally and personally. 


Vernon 


Cc. L. Edwards, 
Schools, Salem 
The death of Principal L. W. Hanna of 
Centralia was a severe shock to his school 
friends throughout Illinois, and the cause 
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of education has suffered a very great loss 
in his passing. He was an outstanding 
leader in the field of education, and his 
wise and friendly counsel will be missed 
by the educational organizations in the 
state. 

Personally, I have been rather intimate- 
ly associated with Mr. Hanna since he 
first became principal of the Centralia 
Township High School eleven years ago, 
and I value that association very highly. 
It has never been my privilege to know 
one with a more noble and outstanding 
character. Every minute of his life 
seemed filled with a desire to render serv- 
ice somewhere or somehow. He made 
me a Rotarian, and he made me a strong 
advocate of the Hi-Y; not consciously, of 
course, but through his overflowing en- 
thusiasm for the opportunity of rendering 
service through these organizations. He 
was one of the busiest men I ever knew, 
but he always found time to render serv- 
ice at every opportunity. 

Mr. Hanna once said to me, “Anybody 
could run a school with as much help as 
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I have,” meaning his faculty and student 
body. No wonder, with such a leader. 





R. C. Moore, Secretary I.S.T.A. 

The Illinois State Teachers Association 
has suffered a loss that is irreparable. 
Mr. L. W. Hanna was for many years an 
active and enthusiastic member of the 
association and often served on important 
committees of his division and of the 
association. At the annual meeting in 
1925 he was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee on appropriations and member of 
the board of directors. This year he was 
also chairman of the executive committes 
and in line for election as president next 
December. All of us who were associated 
with him in an official capacity had the 
highest respect for his opinions and judg- 
ment, a sincere regard for his nobility 
of character, and a deep affection for him 
personally because of his many admirable 
qualities. It was indeed an inspiration 
to work with him because of his vision, 
his high purposes, his ability and his 
sincerity. 


Plans for Broadcastin?, Damrosch ‘Concert 


Alice Keith, Appreciation Committee, Music Super- 
visor’s National Conference, Tells Scheme 


ITH the announcement 

of a series of symphony 

concerts under the di- 

rection of the interna- 
tionally famous conductor, Walter 
Damrosch, to be broadcast to schools 
each Friday from October 26th to 
May 10th, it would seem that Educa- 
tion by radio has commenced in 
earnest. 

All progressive educators have been 
eager to use the radio as an additional 
tool for teaching, but the questions 
‘‘when, where and how’’ have been 
hard to answer. 

A vast amount of experimenting 
has been done in the past. Oakland, 
California, was one of the first cities 
to attempt classroom listening. The 
Detroit Orchestra has broadcast its 
children’s concerts for three years; 
regular morning lessons have been 
broadeast for nearly two years in 
Chicago; the state of Connecticut 
carried on an ‘experiment in broad- 
casting to rural New England; and 
Cleveland has had an _ established 
course of study for three years with 
the children’s concerts of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra serving as high points. 
In addition to musical programs a 
variety of lectures have been broad- 
east by University extension depart- 
ments and individual stations. 

A report of the Advisory Commit- 
tee for the National Broadcasting 
Company lists the following outstand- 
ing events of national and interna- 


tional concern which schools equipped 
with radios were able to receive last 
year. 

Pan-American Conference, Havana, 
Cuba, Jan. 16th, at which President Cool- 
idge and President Machado spoke. 

Memorial services at Gettysburg, May 
30th, at which President Coolidge spoke. 





WALTER DAMROSCH 
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Annual Convention of the American 
Farm Bureau, Dec. 7, 1927. 

New York Symphony Orchestra Chil- 
dren’s Concerts, 11 A.M., Feb. 10th and 
12th, conducted by Walter Damrosch. 

Washington’s Birthday Celebration in 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 22nd, at which 
Senator Walsh of Massachusetts and 
Senator Fess of Ohio spoke. 

The Republican Convention in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The Democratic Convention in Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

This does not take into account reg- 
ularly broadcast lectures on dietetics, 
weekly lessons in beginners’ French, 
monthly government club meetings, 
Christmas choral concerts, nor lectures 
by renowned educators broadcast through 
smaller networks of stations. 

In addition to the daytime concerts 
there were several evening programs of 
interest to educators. Meetings of the 
National Education Association in Bos- 
ton, February 28th, the international 
high school oratorical contest in New 
York City, May 26th, and the national 
high school orchestra concert broadcast 
from Chicago at 9 P.M., April 18th, were 
noteworthy examples. 

During the coming year, similar 
events of historical significance will 
be broadcast in the same manner and 
more than ever before, local stations 
are planning to schedule lectures and 
concerts. 

The outstanding educational con- 
certs of the coming school year will 
be those broadcast nationally under 
the direction of Walter Damrosch 
through WJZ and associated stations. 

Although Walter Damrosch is a 
director of international fame, few 
children in the United States outside 
of New York City have been priv- 
ileged to hear the inimitable lectures 
he is accustomed to give with his 
children’s and young people’s con- 
certs. In his two experimental pro- 
grams of last year (Feb. 10th and 
17th) thousands of school children 
heard his voice and the music of his 
orchestra. During the coming school 
year, millions of children will have 
the opportunity to hear him. 

The following schedule has been 
announced by Dr. Damrosch : 

Friday morning 
concerts 


Friday morning 
concerts 


Grades 3 and 4 at Grades 5 and 6 at 
11 A. M. (E. T.) 11 A. M. (E. T.) 


Grades 7, 8 and 9 Grades 10 and 
at 11:30 A. M. above, 11:30 
(E. T.) A. M. (E. T.) 


October 26, 1928 November 2, 1928 
November 9, 1928 November 16, 1928 
November 23, 1928 December 7, 1928 
December 14, 1928 December 21, 1928 
January 4, 1929 January 11, 1929 
January 18, 1929 January 25, 1929 
February 1, 1929 February 8, 1929 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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‘Book Week “Presents Rare Opportunity 


Berwyn Teachers and Pupils Active in 1927 Observance; 
Love for Books and Reading Stimulated 


HE dates for Book Week 

this school year are Novem- 

ber 11 to 17. Though some- 

one has wise-cracked that the 
year would have to be lengthened to 
make time enough for all the special 
weeks which the public is asked to 
observe, schools should not take that 
attitude towards Book Week. On the 
contrary, the wise superintendent and 
teacher will be planning for it even 
now a month ahead. 

In the October, 1927, number of the 
Illinois Teacher many suggestions 
may be found. The article included 
the two ‘‘most practical year-round 
plans for the promotion of children’s 
reading,’’ which were prize winners 
in the contest conducted jointly by 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers. Besides there was a some- 
what detailed account of the observ- 
ance of Book Week in 1926 in the 
Peoria schools through the co-opera- 
tion of the public library and a large 
committee of pupils. 

Valuable helps may always be ob- 
tained from the National Association 
of Book Publishers which issues each 
year pamphlets on both grade and 
high school projects for Book Week. 
They also send other circulars and 
beautiful posters free of charge. 


Activities in the Berwyn Schools 
in 1927 Observance 


The Berwyn public schools, Dist. 
No. 100, put on a very earnest drive 
in 1927 to arouse and to foster an 
interest in books and a love for read- 
ing. The many excellent things that 
were done by various teachers in the 
system were reported and the reports 
brought together in a bound booklet 
primarily for the ‘‘benefit of the 
whole group’’ of Berwyn teachers. 

In the introduction Superintendent 
E. W. Martin and Supervisor Alta 
McIntire say, ‘‘The most permanent 
and the most important benefits from 
Book Week cannot well be estimated, 
but among the measurable results 
are: (1) one hundred ninety-two 
books were purchased for school li- 
braries from money earned by the 
children; (2) eight hundred ten were 
purchased for children’s home li- 
braries; (3) parents donated or 
loaned seven hundred seventy-eight 
books to the schools; and (4) children 
took out a total of nine hundred 
forty-four library cards.”’ 

The teachers’ reports, mere sum- 


maries as they are, pulsate between 
lines with enthusiastic plans laid long 
ahead of time, the absorbing tasks of 
a busy week, and determined pur- 
poses to make Book Week Book Year. 
Poster making, dramatizations, book 
marks, book reports, riddles, candy 
and popcorn sales, group visits to the 
library, lists of favorite books, and 
story hours, are only a partial list of 





the many projects mentioned. The 
activities were participated in by 
every grade from the first through 
the departmentalized sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, and were cor- 
related with practically every subject 
of the curriculum. 

The following excerpts from the 
reports do not in any degree do jus- 
tice to the originality, the energy, and 
the efficiency of the Berwyn teaching 
staff. However, since the selection 
of quotations was made almost at 
random they do indicate that the re- 
port assays 24 carats fine throughout. 

First Grades 

We first got a red reading table for 

our room. 


I got 15 books from the Chicago Library 
for the children to use. I gave each child 
in my A Class one of these books, assign- 
ing to each one a certain story to pre- 
pare. During the language period, each 
child read to the entire room, the story 
which he had prepared. The B Class en- 
joyed the stories as much as the A Class. 





Each child is going to earn at least ten 
cents before that time (Christmas) and 
use this money for the books to be pur- 
chased. 
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Second Grades 

What did we do Book Week? Well, in 
the first place we made posters in art 
work. That isn’t so unusual, but this will 
show that we created some enthusiasm. 
At the first of the year when we were 
inquiring about library cards, one group 
had two cards and the other four. Friday 
when I asked for the same data, the num- 
bers had increased to 19 and 18. How did 
we do it? Of course we talked about it, 
just what we had to do to get a card, 
when we could go to the library, and I 
wrote innumerable slips telling just 
where to find the library. 





The children are making a book of their 
own. This is a class project which will 
last throughout the year. The book will 
contain stories made by the children 
about the things we are doing in the 
room. There will be a table of contents, 
preface, etc. When it is finished it will 
be dedicated as a real book. 


Third Grades 

For Friday afternoon of Book Week we 
planned a short play to which we invited 
our mothers. We called our play “Our 
Friends Who Live in Books.” In it a 
little girl who did not like to read went 
to sleep while studying her reading les- 
son. While she was asleep the dream 
fairy brought her a most wonderful dream 
in which she was shown the friends of 
boys and girls who live in books. The 
children, appropriately dressed, imper- 
sonated the characters in books with 
whom they had become acquainted. (We 
have not room for all the story. Make 
your own play. Ed.) 





We made a trip to the Berwyn Library 
and in this way the whole room now have 
cards in the library file. 

We had guessing games _ involving 
books, as “Who ate the jam?”; “Who lost 
her glass slipper?” 








Rules for the care of books were made 
by the children. The rules were cut out 
of different colored papers and mounted 
on a poster, “Care of Books.” 


Fourth Grades 


The children began Book Week by mak- 
ing rules for the care of all books. These 
rules were followed by cleaning and eras- 
ing all finger prints and pencil marks in 
their texts. 





This poem was written by one of the 
pupils for the newspaper: 
Book Week, Book Week, 
It, is here, 
Seat yourself in an easy chair. 
Read a book and you will find, 
There is no better comforter of any 
kind. 





How the children loved to write riddles 
about characters they had read about in 
stories! The best riddles were read aloud 
in class and the answers given by the 
class. Letter writing was correlated with 
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Book Week, by writing a short friendly 
letter to some one outside of the room 
telling what we were doing. 





We learned how to open and use a new 
book, also wrote and learned rules about 
the use of books. 





We organized a “Story Club.” In order 
to be a member a child had to have a 
library card, be ready to report on three 
good books, and be willing to read at 
least one good book a week. Some of the 
reports were made in the language period 
and others at the meetings. 


Fifth Grades 


In order to get everyone in our class 
interested in reading good books we de- 
cided to dramatize a selection from 
“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” 
“The Madcap Tea Party” was chosen, etc. 





We have a thirty-minute library period 
every Friday afternoon when all may 
read. Those having perfect spelling les- 
sons on Mondays and Wednesdays have 
the study period on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days in which to read. 





In art class posters were made with the 
name of the book and a cut paper illus- 
tration. 





Children told the first part of an in- 
teresting story so the class would want 
to read these stories. 





Borrowing the newspaper idea of print- 
ing lists of questions we had one lesson 
in writing questions on books we had 
read. Each child wrote ten questions, 
which he read to the class and then called 
upon volunteers to answer. Such ques- 
tions as the following were asked: “Who 
wrote Huckleberry Finn?” “Who was it 
that saw the footprint on the sand?” “In 
what book does a woman cross a river on 
floating ice?” “In what country did 
Heidi live?” The questions asked by the 
21 pupils of the class involved more than 
50 books. Few questions had to be an- 
swered by the questioners. From the 
standpoint of interest this was the best 
Book Week lesson we had. 


Departmental Grades 
The reading aloud of the account of “the 
man in the red sweater” in The Call of 
the Wild was sufficient to create so great 
a demand for the book as to make it a 
best seller if our room were a book shop. 





In teaching arithmetic an interest is 
stimulated in a different type of reading. 
In the classes where the pupils are study- 
ing bonds, commissions, stock, banking, 
etc., they have been referred to books 
along these lines and are allowed to give 
reports in class on new laws, or methods 
in use today which they read about. These 
reports have led the pupils to learn, not 
only to use these books (which are new 
to them), but have interested them in 
finding other books and reading other ma- 
terial, as laws concerning corporations, 
deeds, etc. 
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At first the children hesitated to bring 
their own books for fear of destruction, 
but this was easily overcome when we all 
agreed to have the librarians examine 
each book carefully upon its return each 
time and any damage done to be taken 





Introducing Miss Wray, 
New Assistant Editor 





Our readers have probably noticed 
that on our list of officers and em- 
ployees of the association now appears 
the name of Harriette Wray, assist- 
ant editor of the Illinois Teacher. 
The board of directors provided for 
this position over a year ago, but no 
one was found adapted to it until 
last February. Since that time Miss 
Wray has been at work in our Spring- 
field office, and the secretary has been 
relieved of much editorial work and 
has been able to give more attention 





HARRIETTE WRAY 


to other duties and responsibilities. 
Miss Harriette Wray is a native of 
Winnebago county and her present 
home is at Rockford. She is a grad- 
uate of Winnebago high school and 
of the University of Illinois. She 
has had teaching experience in rural 
schools and in high schools in Illinois 
and other states. Her last teaching 
position was in the Chillicothe town- 
ship high school, Peoria county, 
where she taught for seven years. 
She came to us highly recommended 
for the unique position of assistant 
editor of the official organ of a state- 
wide organization of teachers and is 
measuring up to those responsibilities. 
We are sure the teachers of Illinois 
are glad to welcome Miss Wray as a 
member of the official family of their 
organization.—R. C. Moore. 
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care of by the last borrower. We now 
have about 100 books in circulation. 


I did not often remind them of the fact 
that it was Book Week, but instead, I ar- 
ranged many things in connection with 
my regular school work so that it would 
bring about conditions conducive to 
creating a desire to read good books. 
For example, when we came to the name 
of Jacob A. Riis in our civics lesson, I 
told the pupils the story of his book, The 
Making of an American. I am a firm 
believer in the fact that pupils can best 
be taught to read by contagion. 


The eighth grade students made posters 
for the use of a Woman’s Club in their 
exhibition of books. 


We decided to have each pupil in the 
civics class bring two cents for a sub- 
scription to a current events paper. 





Several mornings I called the roll and 
each pupil answered with the name of a 
book and its author. One morning they 
gave the names of periodicals. 


We memorized a group of adages such 
as “The Child Who Reads Is the Child 
Who Leads,” and had discussions con- 
cerning the value and need of reading 


for vocabulary building, to be conversa- 
tionalists, etc. 


Home Coming 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb, Illinois 
October 26-27, 1928 
Friday, October 26 
9:35a.m. Assembly. 
7:00 p.m. Reception in Morgan Gymna- 
sium. 
8:15p.m. Green Door Play 
Gymnasium). 
Saturday, October 27 
8:30a.m. Breakfast in Cafeteria. 


(Morgan 


9:30a.m. Assembly. 

11:00a.m. Reunion. 

12:00 m. Dinner in Cafeteria. 
1:00 p.m. Stunt Program. 
2:15p.m. FOOTBALL. 

8:15 p.m. Dance in Gymnasium. 


All alumni and former students are 
invited to attend. 


Homecoming at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College 

Homecoming at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College will be Friday and Sat- 
urday, October 19 and 20. All former 
students, alumni and faculty members are 
invited to attend. The Homecoming Dance 
will be held in the new gymnasium Friday 
evening, October 19. Various classes and 
organizations will have reunions Satur- 
day morning and the annual business 
meeting of the Alumni Association will 
be held. 

The new gymnasium and Industrial 
Arts building will be officially dedicated 
Saturday afternoon. The dedication ex- 
ercises will immediately precede the foot- 
ball game with Valparaiso University. 
The annual Alumni Dinner will be held 
at Williston Hall, Saturday evening. 








Editorial eNotes and Comment 


HE Eye Single is the title of 

a little book written by our 

president, Fannie Spaits 

Merwin and just published 
by the Parker Publishing Com- 
pany, Taylorville, Illinois. It is 
a pathetic story of an under-priv- 
ileged girl and her desire and efforts 
to become ‘‘respecable.’’ She wins 
at last but, sad to say, without the 
help or encouragement of her teacher 
or the principal of the village school. 
Anyone who reads it will long have 
a haunting memory of little Sheely 
and her struggles for respectability. 
Any teacher who reads it will surely 
have an increased desire to give help 
and encouragement to those poor chil- 
dren with ‘‘hearts once pregnant 
with celestial fire’’ but whose ‘‘chill 
penury repress their noble rage.’’ 
We suspect that this was the purpose 
of Mrs. Merwin in writing the book. 


ast November the Illinois Teacher 

published the results of a study 
made by E. O. May of the relative 
ability of country and city children 
to do high school work. Last month 
we published the results of a similar 
study made by Jesse Bliss Adams in 
another part of the State. Both these 
studies clearly indicate that the el- 
ementary education being given in 
the one-room country schools is in- 
ferior to that given in the graded 
schools of the cities and villages. 

The United States Daily, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the issue of September 
5, quotes a report by certain special- 
ists in rural education for the U. 8. 
Bureau of Education. This report 
gives the results of the application of 
standardized tests to numerous groups 
of country and city children in sev- 
eral States, and makes comparisons 
and causes for differences, as follows: 

Comparisons show that pupils in the 
rural schools made lower scores, grade 
for grade, in Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, Texas and Utah than 
those in the city schools of these States; 
the reverse is shown to be true in the 
West Virginia survey report. Differences 
differed from very little to more than a 
year’s progress. An extreme difference 
is noted in the following quotation from 
the Indiana survey: 

“Eighth-grade pupils in the city schools 
are about one and nine-tenths years ahead 
of pupils in one-teacher schools, and more 
than a year ahead of the pupils in the 
large consolidated schools and town 
schools.” 

Many causes suggest themselves. The 
average rural school teacher has not 
herself attended school so long as the 
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average city teacher, and therefore is not 
so well prepared to.teach; the rural 
teacher has more classes to instruct, and 
hence less time to devote to any one 
grade. The school year in the rural sec- 
tion is shorter than the school year in the 
cities. Rural attendance is not so reg- 
ular. Rural schoolhouses are in general 
less well adapted and less well equipped 
for school work. These and other con- 
ditions militate against successful work 
in the small rural school. 

Many sociologists deplore the trend 
of population from the country to the 
cities. One cause of this movement 
toward the cities is the desire of am- 
bitious children and their parents for 
better educational opportunities. The 
big brick school house is enticing the 
children away from the little red 
school house by giving better educa- 
tional service. The two studies made 
in Illinois, the report quoted above 
and the article by Mr. L. R. Grimm 
in our September number clearly 
indicate what improvements must be 
made in the country schools if they 
are to give satisfactory service.—R. C. 
Moore. 


The Little Ballot 


t the election on November 6 

every voter in [Illinois will be 
handed a little ballot to vote on an 
important proposition. But this is 
the year of a general election of state 
and national officers, and it is prob- 
able that the political issues will so 
occupy the attention of our citizens 
that they will give little attention to 
the proposition on the little ballot. 
Therefore, it is well to make a brief 
explanation to our members. In brief 
the proposition is as follows: 

Yhall an Act of the General Assembly 
of Illinois entitled, “An Act in relation to 
the acquisition and establishment by the 
State of Illinois, of a State-wide system 
of fishing and hunting grounds, and the 
provision for the means of payment of 
the cost thereof by an issue of bonds of 
the State of Illinois,” which in substance 
provides for the acquisition and estab- 
lishment by the State of Illinois, acting 
through its Department of Conservation, 
subject to the Governor's approval, of a 
State-wide system of fishing and hunting 
grounds; provides that the State-wide 
system of fishing and hunting grounds 
shall also be open to the public for boat- 
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ing, camping, hiking, motoring, picnicking 
and other similar park purposes; provides 
for control, maintenance and regulation; 
gives the department full power to 
execute the Act; authorizes the State to 
contract a debt for such purpose and to 
issue $20,000,000 of serial bonds, bearing 
interest at not to exceed four per cent; 
appropriates this sum to this department; 
levies a tax sufficient to pay the interest 
as it shall accrue, and to pay off the bonds 
within thirty years from issuance, but 
provides that such payments may be 
made from other sources of revenue and 
requires moneys in the game and fish 
fund to be first used for such payments 
and requires the direct tax to be omitted 
in any year in which sufficient money 
from other sources of revenue has been 
appropriated to meet such payment for 
such year. 

The promoters of the proposition 
make the following statements in its 
favor: 

1. Both the principal and interest of 
the $20,000,000 in bonds will be paid by 
hunting and fishing licenses without any 
revenue from the general property tax. 

2. Approximately 2,500 acres of the 
cheaper, rough upland will be bought in 
every county and also many acres of 
overflow land along the rivers of the 
State. This land will be reforested 
where bare. 

3. Sanctuaries will be provided for song 
and game birds and for wild animals, and 
fishing and hunting grounds will be pro- 
vided for those holding hunting and fish- 
ing licenses. The general public will be 
permitted to use these lands for swim- 
ming, camping, hiking, picnicking and 
other park purposes. 

4. The great mass of the working 
people will have nearby, healthful recrea- 
tion opportunities. The greatest benefit 
of all is that to be derived from proper 
outdoor recreation and contact with 
nature that will be close at hand for 
every boy and girl in Illinois. 


I expect to vote in favor of this 
proposition because it may open up 
some fields and forests, hills and 
dales, streams and lakes to many poor 
children now excluded from any con- 
tact or experience with such natural 
environment. When I remember 
what it has meant in my life to have 
had a boyhood environment of wild 
flowers and forest trees, birds and fish 
and animals, hills and streams and 
swimming holes, my heart bleeds for 
those boys now confined to city and 
village streets. Where unobstructed 
paths used to lead into open forests, 
there are now stumpland pastures or 
cleared fields surrounded by wire 
fences and ‘‘Keep Out”’ signs. Many 
a well-beaten path to a swimming or 
fishing hole dear to the boyish hearts 
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of former days has now grown up in 
weeds under a ‘‘No Trespassing’’ 
sign. I am not blaming the owners 
of the property, but it seems to me 
that some way ought to be provided 
by the State for natural playgrounds 
for boys and girls. If this proposi- 
tion carries and the law is thereby 
ratified, and if the law is carefully 
and properly administered in the in- 
terests of the boys and girls and the 
general public as well as in the in- 
terests of the sportsmen, it may mean 
much to the proper education and 
welfare of our boys and girls. 

Tlowever, we cannot refrain from 
calling attention to the fact that here 
is another example of a provision for 
setting aside the revenue derived 
from a special source for a special 
purpose, and that the purpose is not 
the support of the schools. It seems 
that there is always some source of 
revenue to be tapped when influential 
enthusiasts want to establish some 
new institution, but that nothing can 
be found for the support of the 
schools except the broken-down and 
unpopular general property tax. If 
hunting and fishing licenses are to 
pay off the $20,000,000 bond issue in 
the future, we would like to know for 
what they have been used in the past. 
—R. C. Moore. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


SuGGEsTIONS FOR MAKING A PRro- 
craM—The following suggestions are 
offered by the American Legion, the 
National Education Association, and 
other organizations to aid in the 
preparation of programs for Amer- 
ican Education Week. The purpose 
of this week is to acquaint the public 
with the work of the schools, with their 
ideals, their achievements, and their 
needs. Let the aim be to have every 
parent visit his child’s school at least 
once during the week. Evening ses- 
sions may be substituted for aft- 
ernoon sessions on certain days. For 
some time prior to Education Week, 
articles on the schools should appear 
in local newspapers. Note that this 
program emphasizes each of the 
cardinal objectives of education: 
health; worthy home membership; 
mastery of the tools, technics, and 
spirit of learning; faithful citizen- 
ship; vocational and economic effec- 
tiveness; wise use of leisure; and 
ethical character. 

HEALTH Day, Monday, Nov. 5—Health 
Day programs can show the public what 
the schools do to promote health through 
recreation, nutrition, ventilation, and 
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training in good habits. An adequate 
school plant—sanitary, spacious, cheer- 
ful—helps to improve individual and com- 
munity life and to insure a better race. 

HoME anv ScHoo. Day, Tuesday, Nov. 6 
—Home is the most fundamental institu- 
tion among civilized peoples. Let the 
pupils know what each of them can do 
to help make better homes. 

Know Your ScuHoot Day, Wednesday, 
Nov. 7—Schools are the first and biggest 
enterprise in locality, state, or nation. A 
little invested in education saves much 
expended on poverty, disease, and crime. 

ScHooL Opportunity Day, Thursday, 
Nov. 8—On this day show the opportu- 
nities offered children in your community 
—how vocational efficiency is promoted 
through courses in agriculture, trades, 
and industries, commerce, and home 
economics; how advantages are afforded 
by special classes and evening schools. 

CiTizeNsHie Day, Friday, Nov. 9—By 


+ 





SUGGESTIONS FOR 


Churches, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Labor Organizations, 
Fraternal Bodies, Luncheon 
Clubs, and other co-operating 
agencies. 


1. Urge the mayor to issue a 
proclamation setting aside this 
week as American Education 
Week and asking the people to 
co-operate. 


2. Urge the newspapers to 
give all space possible to edu- 
cational matters, articles, edi- 
torials, and news material, 
including the printing of this 
program in full. 

3. Urge the merchants to use 
window displays appropriate for 
the occasion. Urge them to 
devote as much space as possi- 
ble to matters of education in 
their newspaper advertisements. 


4. Ask the moving picture 
theaters to flash slides on the 
screen urging the people to 
visit the schools and study edu- 
cational questions. 


5. Urge program manager of 
radio broadcasting station to 
feature educational addresses 
and school programs. 


6. Have speakers at all public 
meetings held that week talk a 
few minutes on the necessity of 
education. 


7. Co-operate with the educa- 
tional officials and other pa- 
triotic, civic, and fraternal or- 
ganizations. 


8. Advertise American Edu- 
cation Week on letterheads and 
envelopes. 


9. Urge ministers of all de- 
nominations to preach upon the 
subject of education, Sunday, 
November 11, 1928. 
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living as citizens of the schools, children 
learn to be citizens of the larger society. 
Schools eliminate factional and national 
hatreds and develop that mutual sym- 
pathy, respect, and understanding essen- 
tial to loyal citizenship. 

Community Day, Saturday, Nov. 10— 
Progressive communities provide for 
wholesome leisure activities—libraries, 
parks, playfields, auditoriums—and make 
the schoolhouse a community center. 

Armistice Day, Sunday, Nov. 11—Ten 
years ago today the thought of the world 
changed from war duties to the peaceful 
pursuits of life. On this day let the 
ministers of all denominations tell what 
teachers and the schools are doing to 
build citizenship and character. Call at- 
tention to the fact that Education Week 
is now observed in other countries as 
suggested by the World Federation of 
Education Associations. Note that the 
formal observance of Armistice Day 
under the auspices of the American 
Legion will be on Monday, November 12. 

The Editors are indebted to Joy 
E. Morgan, editor of the Journal of 
the N. E. A. for a classified list of 
over thirty titles of articles in the 
1927-1928 Illinois Teacher which he 
deemed suitable for use in an observ- 
ance of Education Week. There is 
something under each of the seven ob- 
jectives of education, though appro- 
priately enough in a magazine of the 
type of the Teacher he found most 
material along the line of the third: 
mastery of tools, technics, and spirit 
of learning. Teachers are referred 
to their files of last year’s magazines 
to select what they will from its con- 
tents as lack of space forbids the 
publication of Mr. Morgan’s list. 





The Lending Collection 
Art Institute of Chicago 


The teachers of Illinois generally 
do not know that the Art Institute 
of Chicago has great collections of 
slides and pictures available to the 
schools of the state for the mere 
cost of transportation. These lend- 
ing collections consist of some 25,000 
slides, plain and colored, 30,000 
photographs, 20,000 post cards, and 
3,500 color prints of good size. Ar- 
rangements for loans are made 
through the Photograph and Lan- 
tern Slide Department, the Ryerson 
Library at the Art Institute. 

Ordinarily loans are made for one 
week only, exclusive of the time of 
transportation, but special arrange- 
ments ean usually be made for rea- 
sonable requests such as schools con- 
ducting memory contests. In the 
summer when schools are not in 
session there are fewer calls for ma- 
terial, hence it is much easier to 
borrow for extended periods. Con- 
(Concluded on the Next Page) 
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sequently summer would be the op- 
portune time for Parent-Teacher or 
other clubs to secure an exhibit loan 
for a month or six weeks. 
Perhaps some teachers have known 
of the lending collections and have 
hesitated to make use of them dread- 
ing the responsibility of damages. 
True, breakage or other damage is 
charged against the borrower, but 
if one is careful to note the manner 
of packing and to repack in the same 
way there is little danger on that 
score. Damage to photos or to post 
eards should be rare though the 
proverbial accident will happen. 
Obviously printed catalogues are 
impracticable, and feeling that they 
do not know how to order may deter 
other teachers from borrowing. An 
explanation of the arrangement of 
materials may help such. Classifica- 
tions are first made by country. Un- 
der each country are the divisions: 
architecture sculpture, and painting, 
sub-divided into early, middle, and 
modern periods. Architecture is 
further classified as to style, and 
sculpture and painting as to artist. 
This arrangement holds true for 
slides as well as for photos, post 
cards, and color prints. The com- 
plete card catalogue is accessible to 


Commercial Teachers 
The Lasting Qualities of Our 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
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those who go in person to make 
their selections. 

A few subjects have been worked 
up topically and for these there are 
mimeographed lists of the available 
picture material. These lists of ma- 
terial. These lists are sent out upon 
request of patrons to be returned 
with the list of material desired. 
Some of these topical subjects are: 
American history, jewelry, landscape 
gardening, animals, children, Christ- 
mas, Easter, Indians, Joan of Are, 
madonnas, mythology, and costuming. 
of slides made up with a compila- 
tion of descriptive facts for each 
slide; in some eases there are even 
lectures suitable for entertainment 
to accompany the slides. For  in- 
stance, there is a lecture ‘‘French 
Cathredrals and Their Builders’’ by 
Lorado Taft and a set of 86 slides 
with which to illustrate it. 

As the writer was privileged dur- 
ing the summer to visit the Photo- 
graph and Lantern Slide Department 
of the Institute and to browse about 
among the pictures she wished that 
the teachers of the state might make 
more use of the treasures there. In 
the record of loans made kept by 
Miss Jackson, the assistant in charge 
of the Department, outside of Chi- 
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cago and its immediate environs there 
were very few Illinois schools sys- 
tems among the borrowers. In fact, 
outside of the greater Chicago area 
there were as many Wisconsin as IIli- 
nois schools, despite the fact that 
there is a fee attached to the out-of- 
state loans. 

The borrowers in Illinois schools 
were practically limited to art teach- 
ers in a few of the larger high 
schools. Granted that art teachers 
should be most interested in such 
service, it must also be granted that 
the use of pictures has a place in 
all subjects. 

Thanks to Victor Hugo plus Car] 
Laemmle plus Lon Chaney most 
children and young people have 
heard of Notre Dame Cathedral and 
have had fleeting glimpses of its 
beauty. They should not be limited 
to the flickering cinema, however, 
when stationary close-ups of mar- 
velous detail and fine views of the 
majestic whole can be had for the 
asking for them. Children will 
know more history, more geography, 
more literature, more mechanics, and 
will love and appreciate beauty more 
after living with a few such pictures 
for a whole week.— Wray. 


HOW TO KEEP UP 
STUDENT INTEREST 


Make Them the Logical Ones for Your Work 
Special Prices for Schools 
We Solicit Your Patronage 


THE CAXTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 
OF ILLINOIS 
323-5 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Complete Service on Supplies 
for Every School Need 


School Supplies—Why not order your supplies 
for every school need from one House. 
Complete stock carried for immediate ship- 
ment to your school. 
School Furniture, Text Books, Kindergarten 


and Art Material 
FREE TEACHER’S CATALOG 


Send for Catalog 35-T, the largest, most complete 
Teacher's Catalog of Kindergarten Material, Books, 
and Teacher's Aids in the U. 8. A. Every teacher 
needs this helpful book. Send name and address. 
A copy has been reserved for you. _ 


See our Catalog No. 35-G for complete list of 
School Furniture and Equipment. 


CHICAGO 
SCHOOL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


526 Belden Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The enthusiastic student is an asset. He as- 
similates knowledge with ease, makes good marks 
and gives the teacher a minimum of trouble. 


Keeping even dull students interested is com- 
paratively easy with a B. & L. Balopticon. Most 
youngsters are “eye-minded.” That which they see 
objectively is impressed on their minds as a 
definite picture—hence retained in memory. That 
which they read or are told is less readily im- 
pressed on their minds as a picture, and, unless 
the student is gifted with that faculty, rare in 
children, the ability of creating vivid mental 
images, he is seriously limited in his ability to as- 
similate educational subjects presented in book or 
lecture form. 


Present your subject in picture form with a 
Balopticon and you will keep your pupils inter- 
ested. The Balopticon can be used to project pic- 
tures from slides, opaque pictures, objects or with 
the proper attachment, from film. 


Write for full details. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company 
640 St. Paul St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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EXCELLENCE 


that merits the 
School Board’s Selection 


In selecting Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board for any school installation, 
school boards may do so with confi- 
dence that the market affords no better 
blackboard investment. So high a 
standard of quality has been built into 
it, that Sterling is guaranteed by its 
makers for the life of the building. An 
irrevocable guarantee, pledged by the 
integrity and reputation of a 46 year 
old institution stands squarely behind 
it. A finer black writing surface, a body 
that seasons and improves with age— 
warp and buckle proof and strictly 
fireproof—these are but a few of the 
features that reflect the excellence of 
this lifelong Blackboard—and merit 
your selection. Hundreds of thousands 
of feet are giving sterling performance 
daily in schools the country over. 
Write for descriptive catalog No. ppsi0 


Weber Costello Co. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
Makers of 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard, Old Reliable Hyloplate 
Globes - Maps ~- Erasers - Crayon 
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Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of @ good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 








1928-29 High-Water Mark 


HE year ending June 30th 

last proved to be the high- 

water mark in the distribution 

and sale of Pupils’ Reading 
Cirele books. All told our patrons 
were supplied with 68,883 volumes, 
representing a gain of 12,884 vol- 
umes over the previous year. This 
increase is due largely to the fact that 
the County Superintendents are em- 
phasizing more and more the impor- 
tance of outside reading as a part of 
the educational program in the el- 
ementary schools. City and town 
schools too are using the Circle books 
in increasing numbers. Our largest 
single orders come from the city 
schools. The public libraries also are 
among our best patrons. All of 
which proves the point that the 
I. P. R. C. Board of Directors have 
succeeded in selecting books of ex- 
ceptional merit for which there is an 
increasing demand. 

The map presented herewith is a graph- 
ic report which indicates the number of 
books sent to each county last year. Ver- 
milion County again heads the list with 
a total of 2,560 books, closely followed 
by Sangamon County with 2,396 volumes. 
Cook, Pike and Lake Counties are the 
only three others that exceeded the 2,000 
mark. Fourteen counties went beyond 
the 1,000 mark and are entitled to special 
mention. They are St. Clair, Macon, 
Knox, Rock Island, Fulton, Shelby, La- 
Salle, Kane, Champaign, McLean, DuPage, 
Ogle, Stephenson, and Douglas. Unusual 
gains were made in a few counties when 
compared with their respective sales of 
last year. For example: Pike County 
jumped from 205 volumes to 2,089; Ogle, 
189 to 1,205; DuPage, 311 to 1,289; Doug- 
las, 471 to 1,032. And we should not 
overlook the fact that in many of the 
smaller counties comparative sales are 
high when the number of school districts 
is taken into consideration. The size 
of the county and sales indicated therein 
miay be observed by glancing at the map. 
Fortunate indeed are the pupils in all 
counties where they have access to a 
library well filled with good books. 

There was a corresponding increase in 
the demand for the Circle awards. The 
central office supplied 33,462 diplomas and 
56,195 gold seals to the County Superin- 
tendents who in turn awarded them to 
the pupils for their reading. Since a 
pupil is required to read four books in 
order to earn a diploma, or a seal, it is 
evident that more than 350,000 Circle 
books were read last year for credit. This 
does not include the reading in a number 


of counties which use special awards in- 
stead of those supplied by the Circle. 
Neither does it include the pupils’ read- 
ing in city and town schools where cer- 
tain requirements are set up for outside 
reading without the use of awards. 
Regardless of the scheme or plan used 
in schools to stimulate and direct the 
outside reading of children, the data 
which we obtained indicate that the 
pupils are reading as they never have 
read before. Also that teachers and su- 
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perintendents realize the importance of 
directed reading more and more each 
year and are incorporating it as one of 
the requirements in their educational 
programs. 

The Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle pro 
vides the books and a plan for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of this project at 
a minimum expense. It easily fits into 
any elementary school system, large or 
small, and conserves the time of teachers 
and pupils. In many counties scholastic 
credit is given for such reading and a 
number of city schools require outside 
reading for promotion. Such recognition 
no doubt accounts very largely for the 
continued growth of the Circle. 

(Write the Manager for our new 
sixteen-page prospectus if further infor- 
mation is wanted.) 
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In New York— 


HOTEL MCALPIN 


Official Headquarters of 
Illinois State Teachers Association 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET 


is now expending 


$2,000,000 


in the complete restoration of the McAlpin as the 
finest and most modern hotel in New York. All 
improvements are being effected without interrup- 
tion of service. 


Complete new equipment—luxurious furnish- 
ings—every room with a bath—ultra modern dec- 
orations—eleven high speed, self-leveling elevators 
—and a new type of efficient hotel service. 

Special consideration has been devoted to the 
accommodation and entertainment of teachers vis- 
iting New York. (Our Educational Department is 
especially equipped to render a complete service to 
teachers. 

For information address Educational Depart- 
ment—if registered, call Extension 381. 


FRANK A. DUGGAN, 
President and Managing Director. 
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Constructive Seat Work Service, Princeton, Illinois. 

Iam one = for a sample package of Con- } 
structive Seat Work. Please send your two Special ! 
Poster Patterns FRED. 





the pupils have complete booklets of their work at the end of the year. 
are continued, and they are so planned that a number of lessons may be developed 
from them, each page containing directions for the making of other pages. Vecesigns 
for posters or construction work are also included each month. 


Teacher’s Work Made Easier 


The most wonderful part of this Service is that the material is ready to put into 
the hands of the children without further preparation on your part. Moreover, there 
are definite plans, supplying you with additional suggestions and directions. 


structive Seat 
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CRUMPTON and HOSIC’S 
Junior High School English 


By Claudia E. Crumpton, A.M., Head of English Department, 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, and James Fleming 
Hosic, Ph.M. Ph.D., Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 





This fresh, stimulating series provides an inde- 
pendent book for each year in the junior high 
school. All the important topics are treated sys- 
tematically and thoroughly in each of the books on 
successively higher levels. The subject matter is 
so interestingly connected with the daily life of the 
pupils that they soon come to feel a real need of 
the ability to use good English, not only in the 
schoolroom but also in their social life and later 
business life. The treatment throughout is in the 
laboratory style. The directions are ample even 
for teachers of limited experience. 


Book One (Crumpton) 
Book Two (Crumpton) 
Book Three (Crumpton and Hosic) 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 E. 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Delightful! 


Interesting! 
Instructive Seat Work Material! 


Our monthl 
material which 
Service as you do for a magazine and each month you will receive a fresh supply of 
original seat work. The material consists of pages of silent reading, ~~ so that 

he 


Service furnishes the busy teacher with an abundance of seat work 
both interesting and instructive. You may subscribe for this unique 


stories 


Always New! Constantly Changing! 


This material is new every month and every qeoe just as your school journal is 
always new. You no longer need to feel bored by 

New stories, new pictures, new ideas are being prepared for you all the 
time and will be mailed to you each month. Last year’s work will not be repeated. 


aving to use the same lessons over 


Sample Package 


cents to cover the cost of mailing a sample package of Con- 
ork and see for yourself how easy, practical and inexpensive it is. 


With Every Sample Package We Will Include 
Two of Our Special Poster Patterns FREE. 
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The Rural School 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, Normal, Illinois 
“Let us dedicate one page of The Illinois Teacher to rural education.” 





— 





All Teachers’ Colleges Are to 
Contribute During the Year 


OR the next several months 
representatives as follows will 
be responsible for this rural 
school page. 
November, N. I. 8. T. C., DeKalb. 
December, 8S. I. 8. N. U., Carbon- 
dale. 
January, E. I. 8. T. C., Charleston. 
February, W. I. 8. T. C., Macomb. 


Farmers Came to College Sept 5th 
at the Illinois State Normal 
University 


On Sept. 5, 1928 about 700 farmers 
eame from Livingston, Woodford, 
Tazewell, and McLean counties to the 
I. 8. N. U. auditorium for an all-day 
meeting. This group of husky, strong, 
and healthy farmers certainly gave a 
different appearance to the audito- 
rium which had been usually seen 
filled with student teachers. About a 
dozen farm advisers and a score or 
more agricultural experts from out 
of the state were also present for this 
one unusual day of adult education. 

What caused this interest and drew 
this unusual crowd of the best farm- 
ers in central Illinois together for a 
whole day in a college auditorium? 
One hundred seventy-five farmers 
had been keeping farm accounts for 
a period of three years under the 
direction of Professors H. C. M. Case 
and M. L. Mosher of the University 
of Illinois Agricultural College. The 
findings for this period of three years 
of bookkeeping and management 
were to be revealed and the twelve 
high men were to tell the secrets of 
their success. 

A golden yellow corn pin was worn 
by the farmers. These invitation 
pins were sent out with a promise, 
that if they wore them to the meet- 
ing, the lessons learned would be 
worth to them in years to come 10,000 
times the weight of the corn in pure 
gold. 

Professors Case and Mosher did an 
excellent piece of work that day, and 
the twelve most successful farmers 
out of the 175 came before that au- 
dience and told in a definite way the 
secrets of their management which 
enabled them to excel, in crop yields, 
in live stock feeding, in economical 
power, in diversification, in market- 


“ 


ing, and in building up profitable 
farms. 


Personal Qualities 


Professor Mosher, who had been 
working with these men three years, 


Wagner Standard School 


pointed out three personal qualities 
of the most successful. These qual- 
ities were : 

(a) Liking their work or profes- 
sion ; 

(b) Continuing to grow and to 
study their business and 

(c) Forming habits of doing many 
things well at the right time. 

This was one of the most hopeful 
and promising meetings of farmers 
which I have ever attended. Agricul- 
ture is bound to win in this great 
struggle if we can get the proper 
leaders and followers in sufficient 
numbers. May I suggest that there 
is a very important part for the rural 
teachers to play in the solution of this 
agricultural problem. 


John Swaney School 

The many friends .f the John Swaney 
Schools sincerely regret the loss by fire 
of the old main building and the teacher- 
age on the eve of the new schocl year, 
Sept. 9, 1928. 

The Swaney Consolidated School and 
Community since 1906 has been a 
beacon light to rural education. The 
Magnolia Grange, the Church of the 
Friends, Uncle John and Aunt Sadie 
Swaney, a teacher of a one-room school 
(Mabel Garney, now of Columbia Univer- 
sity), and others helped this community 
to organize and render more than a score 
of years of excellent service. 

May this fire prove to be a blessing in 
disguise and may the people of McNabb- 
Swaney-Magnolia Community be led by 
that Swaney spirit and build for educa- 
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tion in a finer and larger way that which 
will be an example and model of a school 
organization and material conveniences 
for the coming generation. 








Earn a Trip to Europe 


Organizers, Hostesses and Conductors re- 
quired for leading college tours. Nearly 
3,000 members representing 700 colleges 
and schools last year. Europe 37 days 
$295. Mediterranean 57 days $495. 

100 other conducted tours 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 














Do Not Squander Your 


ASSEMBLY PERIOD 


This is the time to give your 
school the opportunity for getting 
some knowledge of art-apprecia- 
tion and of grand opera and of 
general culture. 

Too many of our people are 
ignorant of these subjects and 
proud of their ignorance. 


Eastman Educational 
Slides 


Offer programs in these subjects 
especially prepared for assembly 
period. 

Slides prepared also for class 
room work in Latin, English Clas- 
sics and History. 

Behind each slide an educator. 
An inexpensive daylight lantern 
is also offered. 


Write for Particulars to 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 





Your Favorite 


Fruit Drink--. 
with the addition of 


Horsfords 
Acid 
Mii Winite 








becomes a 
tonic drink. 
that relieves mental and ner- 
vous exhaustion; increases 
the activity of the brain and 
assists nature in restoring 
vitality to the body. Try it! 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


D-51-2 
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excites favorable comment. 


Ask for a demonstration 


Let us give a demonstration 


Eastman Classroom Films 


Every teacher of geography or general science who has viewed any of the 
forty subjects now available has been quick to see the possibilities in this 
new material. The teacher’s guide which accompanies each film is espe- 
cially helpful; and the close correlation with the present course of study 


Our pamphlet, Eastman Classroom Films, gives further details, including 
prices. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY. OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



















Typical 
WoRLD 
BOOK 


Project 
Why Uncle Sam and Canada Should Be Friends 


Here is a project from page 21 of the Book 
“Project and Problems” now free to Teachers. 


Project: To find why Canada and the United States should 
be good friends. ( References are to WORLD BOOK pages.) 
1. In what way are the countries similar and therefore able to under- 
stand each other (refer to map) 
2. History 
a. Canada p.p.1119-1133 
b. a States p.p. 5976- 





3. People 
a. Canada p.p. 1082-1094 
b. United States p.p. 5949- 
5952 

4. Education 
a. Canada p.p. 227-234-1113- 
1139-1144 (Chart) 1942-1948 
b. United States p.p. 1939 
(chart) 1942-1953-1955-5951- 

5952 






5. Government 
a. Canada p.p. 1114-1119 
b. United States p.p. 5974-5976 
6. Relations p.p. 3021-3022-5944 
5945 























The World Book—10 volumes, 7000 
pages fully illustrated with maps, 
charts, and pictures, many in colors, 
revised yearly —often twice a year. 
Modern, non-technical information in 
interesting study form. Terms as low 
as 15 cents aday. Send coupon now. 





THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


; : é i 
“‘Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture’’ 1 City... 
Published by W. F. QUARRIE& CO. Dept. 1010 154 B. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Are You Taking Advantage of 


THE PROJECT METHOD 


Opportunities in 
THE WORLD BOOK? 


If you are attempting to do project 
work without the help which the pub- 
lishers of The World Book can give 
you, or if you haven’t been making a 
“go” of projects for any reasons, or if 
you spend hours searching, digging out 
and organizing project material, here is 
good news indeed. 

THE WORLD BOOK has been 
built with the teacher’s needs in proj- 
ect-work in mind. Its unique arrange- 
ment, presenting facts in interesting 

TORY form, supplemented by pic- 
tures, outlines, quiz-questions and list 
of related subjects — simplifies your 
task, breathes romance and life into 
both teaching and learning. 

Ranks First With Educators 
No wonder American Educators like 
esse C. Fentin, Giles M. Ruch, Lewis 

. Terman, and Isadore Mudge, give 
it first place as a non-technical reference 
book. 


No wonder thousands } w. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 1019, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

i 

I 


of teachers and principals 


Please send without cost and 


build their programs around THE 
WORLD BOOK. 

The editor, Prof. M. V. O’Shea, 
knowing teachers and the teacher’s 
problems, has made The World Book 
the most efficient school tool ever pro- 
duced. 

‘0 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, with the help 
of Prof. Works of Cornell, Chas. 
McMurray, of Peabody College, Prof. 
Bagley of Columbia and other noted 
educators, has written for us a 68-page 
book, “Projects and Problems” which 
contains fascinating problems devel- 
oped in actual class work. Thousands 
of these 50 cent editions have been pur- 
chased by teachers... but 
we will send you a copy 
without cost 
if you mail the 
coupon now. 







tage paid 68-page book- 


let “Projects and Problems" for teachers’ use. 


j 
] Please send free and without obligation, specimen pages 
of The World Book Encyclopedia _ 
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Teachers’ Reading Circle 


Walter F. Boyes, Manager 








HE Reading Circle was or- 

ganized in 1884, chiefly 

through the effort of Supt. 

E. A. Gastman of the De- 
eatur Schools. Mr. Gastman was 
both the manager and the inspiration 
of the work until 1893 when by action 
of the State Teachers Association it 
was taken over and placed in control 
of the County Superintendents’ sec- 
tion of that Association. 

Membership in the Reading Circle 
has always been attained through 
reading the books. There is no fee 
and no formal enrollment. Certif- 
icates of work done are the only 
tokens of membership. 

Direct control of the organization 
is in the hands of a Board of Direc- 
tors. This Board at the time of re- 
organization consisted of the State 
Superintendent and five county su- 
perintendents. In 1905 the number 
of county superintendents was chang- 
ed to eight. The Board is now made 
up of the State Superintendent, nine 
county superintendents and three city 
superintendents. The State Su- 
perintendent is ex-officio a member 
and President of the Board. Other 
members are elected by the County 
Superintendents’ Section, the term of 
office being three years. 

The Manager is the executive of- 
ficer of the Board. In order to 
distribute the authority and the in- 
fluence of the Board and so promote 
and extend the work, the State is 
divided into twelve sections and each 
member except the president is made 
a district manager. 

The county superintendent of 
schools of each county is the county 
manager of the Reading Circle. 

The expense of promoting and di- 
recting the work is met by a small 
per cent added to the publisher’s 
price of each book. This decreases 
as the sales increase, the effort being 
to keep prices the lowest possible. 

For some years the procedure of 
the Board has been as follows: 


Early in the year a series of topics, 
usually six, under which books are to 
be offered, is submitted to publishers. 
In October the two topics under 
which the showing of books is poor- 
est are eliminated. A ‘“‘tentative 
list’’ is then made of the promising 
books under each of the remaining 


four topics. In December a book 
from each of these four lists is 
adopted. The adoptions usually in- 
clude one book distinctively for el- 
ementary teachers, one distinctively 
for high school teachers and two of 
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more general character suitable for 
study by anyone in public school 
work. 

This Reading Circle is now one of 
the largest in the country. 

The study of two books is con- 
sidered a year’s work. 

Teachers should be organized into 
groups, large or small, under com- 
petent leadership, and meetings held 
for the discussion of one or both of 
the books. Knowledge of one’s self, 
of school work in general, and of the 
subject in hand are all promoted by 
discussion with other teachers beyond 





Spend Your Next 
Glorious Holiday 


in a trip to Sunny and Picturesque South 
Africa the all year round Travel Land 


Include in this delightful trip a month’s sojourn 
in this wonderful and romantic land, visiting the 
scenes environing the lives and histories of Cecil 
John Rhodes, Stephanus J. Paul Kruger, H. Rider 
Haggard, Olive Schreiner and other illustrious 
characters of whom you have so often read. 


You can visit, among other celebrated places and 
scenes, the Historic Cape, the bourne of many an 
ancient mariner; the Great Kimberley Golconda 
Diamond Mine; the vast Johannesburg Gold 


Fields, mile 


deep; majestic and incomparable 


Victoria Falls; the unique, thrilling and barbaric 
Bantu War Dances; quaint Kaffir Kraals; de- 
lightful Durban; the mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins, 
dating back, perhaps, to the days of Solomon and 


Sheba. 


You will, yourself, stand on the spot 


where Rhodes spent many a lonely vigil, dreaming 
of South Africa’s coming greatness, and see with 
him, rising out of solitude and waste, mighty 
cities, happy rural homes and teeming harvests— 
a dream already partly fulfilled to your living 


eyes. 


And, added to all these marvels, many a 


delightful side-trip to other wonders, at little 
additional cost. 


In short, at a nominal cost you can enjoy a rare 
and unique combined educational and recreational 
trip under ideal climatic conditions and of match- 
less interest and romance. 


For your classes a free book- 
let “Historical Resume of 
South Africa” is available— 
10 copies free for the asking 
to any school that applies. 
Supply limited. Apply 
promptly. 


Dept. ED-10, 
R. 657,11 Br’dway 
New York City 


South African 
Tourist Bureau 
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what would be possible to one work- 
ing alone. 

In counties where the work is reg- 
ularly organized, such meetings are 
to be held as directed by the county 
superintendent. Otherwise groups 
of teachers should plan their own 
meetings. Where a teacher is so 
situated as to be unable to attend 
meetings, upon recommendation of 
the county superintendent, credit will 
be given for individual study. 

A certificate is issued for one 
year’s work and a diploma for three 
years’ work. The county superintend- 
ent’s approval must be had for such 
recognition. 

The State Examining Board gives 
professional credit for Reading Circle 
work—ten credits for each of the 
books owned, twenty-five credits for 
each book studied and ten credits for 
securing a Reading Circle diploma. 

Examinations upon the books are 
within the plan of the Board. And it 
is recommended that they be given 
where no meetings are held or in the 
ease of teachers who do not attend 
meetings. Questions are furnished 
by the manager and, if the county 
superintendent desires it so, the 
papers. will be graded by the district 
manager within whose territory the 
county lies. 

Four books are offered this year. 
Each county superintendent is ex- 
pected to select two of the books for 
the study of all the teachers of his 
county, or to approve different books 
for different groups of the teachers. 

The county superintendents of 
schools of the State are county man- 
agers of the Reading Circle. They 
are expected to organize its work in 
such ways as best to meet the needs 
of their respective counties. It is 
hoped that they will call upon the 
Manager and the District Managers 
for every sort of assistance that can 
be given. 

Each member of the Reading 
Cirele Board except the President is 
a district manager. It is the duty 
of the District Managers to assist in 
any way open to them the work of 
the Reading Circle. They stand ready 
to answer calls of superintendents to 
present the claims of the Reading 
Cirele to institutes and other teach- 
ers’ meetings. There will be no 
expense attaching to any service any 
officer of the Board is called upon 
to perform. 


Books for This Year’s Work 
Teaching The Common Branches, Char- 
ters. Price $1.75. Houghton Mifflin Coa., 
Chicago. 
Rural Life At The Cross Roads, Camp- 
bell. Price $1.58. Ginn & Co., Chicago. 


Monroe. Price $1.87. Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., New York. 


reductions from the publishers’ prices. 
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The Teaching Of Ideals, Charters. Price 


$1.68. The MacMillan Co., Chicago. 


Directing Learning In The High School, 


The prices quoted here are substantial 
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Ellis Commercial Texts 
Facilitate Classroom Work 











ICHIGAN 





25% discount 





An unprecedented 


concession 
to 
schools! 






on this new Orthophonic_ Vic- 
trola, No. 8-8, of full Ortho- 
phonic performance, magnificent 
volume, extraordinary accuracy, 

c es or 
school use. This discount is 
allowed by the Victor Company 

to schools only. 





Never before, in the great shining 
history of music, has music so widely 
opened its doors to schools. First, 
Victor’s immense library of music— 
Orthophonic, created for educational 
use. Then, the special Orthophonic 
Victrola for the school-playing of 
this music. . . . And now is offered 
an even more improved model, with 
hidden wheels — automatic stop — 
long-running motor — desk-shelf — 
and blue-paneled cabinet with an- 
tique brass finish. .. . A superb Vic- 
trola to look at—and musically the 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE 
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equal of the very finest Orthophonic 
Victrola. 

And suddenly —an unprecedented 
concession to schools only—the Vic- 
tor Company allows on this new 
School Orthophonic Victrola, No. 
8-8, a 25% discount! The only 
specification is that the Victrola is 
to be used in a school. Write for 
full explanation. You have to see 
the cabinet’s beautiful simplicity and 
hear this new Victrola’s magnificent 
singing tone to appreciate its value 
fully. Address your inquiry to 


The Educational Department 


CO., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S&S, A. 
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(Parents and Teachers 


Margaret P. Van Pelt, Contributing Editor 
306 West 66th St., Chicago 








Effective Work of P.-T. 
Associations 

T has been with much interest and 

satisfaction I have observed the 

really helpful things that have 

been done in Hancock County by 
the many efficient and enthusiastic 
Parent-Teacher Associations that are 
functioning so splendidly in a large 
number of the townships of our 
county. 

I am very happy to say, that in 
districts where such associations are 
operating, they contribute very val- 
uable assistance toward better school 
conditions. Of complaints that have 
come to my office, none of them have 
come from districts where a live 
Parent-Teacher Association is main- 
tained. 

I have taken considerable pains to 
observe the various ways in which 
they were helpful and such observa- 
tion has led me to see at least four 
different ways in which they have 
brought about better conditions: 
First, they have been the means 
of rendering better conditions in 
connection with school houses and 
grounds. Second, they have given 
valuable aid to the teachers. Third, 
to the children, and last to the com- 
munity about them. 

Time will not permit me more than 
to mention, very briefly, a few of the 
very many things they have brought 
about in our own county. Where 
these organizations have been in 
force for several years, they have 
created a sentiment in the community 
for cleaner school houses, fresh paper 
and paint, better equipment and more 
sanitary conditions in many ways, 
thus making the buildings more in- 
viting places for children. 

They have rendered vital good for 
the encouragement they have given 
teachers. In most of these districts 
the entire community turns out early 
in the school year to a reception given 
in honor of the teacher. She is in- 
vited to their homes, and in various 
ways is made to feel the hospitality 
of the patrons. Just by these little 
things that make life worth while, is 
she made to realize it is her duty to 
give her very best possible service to 
the children under her care. 

While much is being done for the 
teacher, the children catch the spirit 
of a district united in the effort to 


serve which is reflected in the atti- 
tude of the children towards each 
other. In my visits to the districts 
where they have a Parent-Teacher 
Association, I believe I can detect in 
the habits of the boys and girls some 
good results, which in many cases, at 
least, may be attributed to the un- 
selfish work of the parents as. an 
organization. 

Finally: I am sure the result of 
the concern manifested on the part 
of the parents toward each other 
is not the least of the good accom- 
plished by these meetings. I find it 
almost universally true that they re- 
sult in a closer and more kindly feel- 
ing toward each other. It is rarely, if 
at all, that I hear from such schools 
criticism of one patron from another, 
but all seem to practice toward each 
other the sentiment expressed by the 
beautiful gem entitled ‘‘Three Gates 
of Gold.’’ 

If you are tempted to reveal a tale to 

you someone has told 

About another, make it pass before you 

speak, three gates of gold. 

Three narrow gates—first “Is it true?” 

then “Is it needful?” in your mind, 

Give truthful answer, and the next is 

last and narrowest “Is it Kind?” 

And if to reach your lips at last it 

passes thru these gateways three, 

Then you may tell, nor fear what the 

result. of speech may be. 


I want to commend the very excel- 
lent work accomplished by our Par- 
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ent-Teacher Associations everywhere. 
To my mind they have rendered a 
valuable help to the schools during 
past years. I am convinced they are 
doing more in these present days than 
at any time during the past. I pre- 
dict that the future will see even 
greater things done than have yet 
been done, or are being done. 

I most cheerfully and gladly extend 
to the Associations in my own county 
my sincere thanks for the valuable 
and effective assistance they have’ 
rendered to me and to the schools of 
this county.—Arthur E. Decker, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Hancock 
County. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING EXERCISES 
For Schoolroom and Playground 
Compiled by U. G. Fletcher 
Book—$1. Satisfaction or Money Back. 
HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY PUB. CO. 

P 


204 West Cook St. Springfield, Ml. 








NEW BANNER CATALOGUE 


Pp Of “World’s Best Plays” FREE 
Three-Act Plays—One-Act Plays 

L Pageants—Operettas—Stunts 

A Minstrels—Monologues—Drills 





Special Day Entertainments 
Technique Books 
BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. 
111 Ellis Street, San Francisco, Calif. : 














Keep abreast 


in your subject 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
963 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, KLINOIS 








. 30—District 





Calendar of Events for Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


2—District 19 Conference, Blue Island, Mrs. F. J. De Wilde, Director 
3—District 21 Conference, Evanston, Mrs. H. A. Storms, Director 
5—District 3 Conference, Galena, Mrs. C. M. Dale, Director 
5—District 4 Conference, Kewanee, Mrs. J. J. Macrorie, Director 
. 9—District 8 Conference, Quincy, Mrs. C. H. Brooks, Director 
. 10—District 20 Conference, Bowen, Mrs. E. M. Conger, Director 
. 10—District 13 Conference, Jacksonville, Mrs, Earl Woods, Director 
. 20—District 7 Conference, Washington, Mrs. Lee Kinsey, Director 
. 24—District 5 Conference, Mendota, Mrs. H. B. Fisher, Director 
. 25—District 6 Conference, Pontiac, Mrs. A. R. Williams, Director 
. 26—District 2 Conference, Villa Park, Mrs. George P. Starr, Director 
. 30—District 18 Conference, Tamms, Mrs. W. C. Mangold, Director 
Conference, Decatur, Mrs. T. Tullis, Acting Director 
. 1—District 16 Conference, Mount Carmel, Mrs. M. M. Lumbatis, Director 
. 1—District 1 Conference, Chicago, West Side, Mrs. E. W. Jackson, Director 
. 2—District 14 Conference, East St. Louis, Mrs. Albert Benignus, Director 
. 6—District 11 Conference, Humboldt, Mrs. Russell Shriver, Director 
. 6—District 17 Conference, Marion, Mrs. Cora B. Rollo, Director 
. 7—District 10 Conference, Danville, Mrs. A. G. Kirmse, Director 
. 7—District 12 Conference, Springfield, Mrs. H. C. Stuttle, Director 
. 7—District 15 Conference, Salem, Mrs. Frank Schwartz, Director 
Nov. 8 and 9—Executive Committee and Board of Managers’ Meetings, Decatur 
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ia COMPTON’S =: IN THE 


CLASSROOMS OF THE NATION 


Above—a photograph of grade 7 A—Goodrich School, Chicago, Ill. Miss Florence 
Eoans is the teacher. The Class, as usual, is using Compton's in the preparation 
of its geography lesson. 


“In my school I have installed a 
class-library in every classroom 
from the 4th grade up. Andin each 
library I have placed a set of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
because after careful tests I have 
found it accurate, comprehensive, 
thoroughly attractive to the pu- 
pils, and the most modern ency- 
clopedia available.” —Miss Evelyn 
Colby, Principal. 


The Growing 
Need for 
Compton’s 

Now Nationally Recognized 


Tas Classroom photographed above is typical of the 
daily procedure in thousands of modern schoolrooms. 
The class using Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia from the 
class-library to make a lesson presentation complete. 
Compton’s can function just as profitably in your classroom. 

In the modern presentation of any lesson there must be 
countless references to other volumes to amplify the facts 
the textbook gives. In Compton’s all of these facts are 
presented in simple phraseology, accurate, interesting, com- 
pletely illustrated, and immediately accessible. With Comp- 
ton’s in the class-library these references can be read 
immediately when the need arises. This is necessary if the 
most is to be gained from the lesson. 

Every reference that may be sought, every fact of world- 
wide progress — Science, History, Geography, Human 
Achievement—all is up-to-the-minute in Compton’s, recog- 
nized as the ideal school encyclopedia by all who have used 
it. Leading educators and textbook authors urge its use in 
the class-library. 


Miss Eve.yn Co.sy 
Principal 
The Goodrich School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Start your class-library with Compton’s. Sample 


a es 
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SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
1928 Revised Edition 


By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 


A one-semester course conveniently organized 
into ninety short units. Each unit is filled with 
up-to-the-minute business information and prac- 
tical laboratory projects, making the last months 
of the stenographic course intensely business-like 
and interesting. Not only are the simpler secre- 
tarial duties covered thoroughly, but the student is 
also given a training in the rudiments of secretarial 
bookkeeping, business graphics, banking procedure, 
and legal papers—a complete reproduction of the 
busy life of the present-day secretary. 


FOR THE PUPIL 
Secretarial Studies (text) 
Laboratory Materials 


Secretarial Studies, Intensive Course — Pad 
Form (for private commercial schools or in- 
tensive courses in public schools) 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Secretarial Dictation 
Teacher’s Handbook 


Order from our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronte London 


Order Columbus and Pilgrim Pictures NOW. Send 50 Cents 
for 25 Pictures Relating te Columbus and the Pilgrims, etc. 
Size 54%x8. 


The Perry Pictures 


Keproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Saved Landseer 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 for Children, or 25 His- 
torical Subjects, or for 25 Pilgrim Pictures. Size 5% x 8. 





Bird Pictures in Natural Large Pictures for Framing. 





Three cents each for 20 or 
more. Also Animals, Fruits, 
Flowers, Minerals, etc. Size 


7x9. 

Send $1.00 for 33 Common 
Birds with a very brief 
description of each. 











Colors Artotypes 


Size 22x 28, including the 
margin. $1.00 each for two 
or more; $1.25 for one. 
Hand colored, same size, 
$3.00 for two; $2.00 for one. 
150 subjects. 











CATALOGUE 64 pages, 1600 Miniature Illustrations. . 


It costs only 15 cents, in coin or stamps. 
1928 Christmas Greeting Cards 





pages and prices sent free on request. 
A choice box of 18 cards, no two alike, each with a tissue 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY lined envelope. Price $1.00. Special off til N ber Ist, 


Publishers 80 cents. Order today. 


. A customer writes: “I find them more than satisfact ; 
1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago I am absolutely delighted with them.” . ieee 


‘The Perry Pictures G] 80x31, MALDEN, mass. 
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system of taxation. Both legally and 
economically the state is the smallest 
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State School Fund Crisis 


(Continued from Page 39) uitable and just. 


unit that can make school finance eq- 


10. In comparison with the urban, the 
rural sections are certainly getting a 





NATURE STUDY-HEALTH EDUCATION 
SERIES 


By Alice Jean Patterson 


Department of Nature Study and Elementary Science 
Illinois State Normal University 


Published by 
McKnight & McKnight, Normal, Illinois 


This series of books on nature study and health education is the 
outgrowth of a conscious effort over a long period of time to fit the 
lessons in nature study and health to the needs and interests of the chil- 
dren in the various grades of the elementary schools. 

The first book of this series covers the work for grades one and two, 
a year’s work for each. This is a teacher’s edition. There are no note- 
books provided for these two grades. Instead, definite plans for individual 
booklets, made by the pupils, are arranged. 

For grades three, four, five and six each book covers a year’s work 
in nature study and health education. 

Accompanying each text from the third grade up is a pupil’s notebook. 
One of the chief values of the notebooks comes with the sense of owner- 
ship. They are the pupil’s own books and bring with them the joy of 
achievement. Therefore, they stimulate painstaking, accurate and enjoy- 
able work. They employ various methods of expression suited to the 
topics and to the needs of the pupils in the different grades. 

Write for further information regarding these books and our other 


publications. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Normal, Illinois 
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square deal under the new plan of gen- 
eral state aid apportionment, and they 
are claiming most of the “equalization 
quotas.” The latest assessment figures 
show that the total of all farm lands in 
Illinois was reduced 10% while city 
valuations were raised by more than the 
reduction on farm realty. Assessments 
more equitable between rural and urban 
property are being attained. 

The people of the state will demand 
revenue reform whenever they are con- 
vinced of its need. Therefore, let us 
urge adequate school funds and be not 
beguiled by the plea that the millenial 
day in taxation should first come dawn- 
ing. Children need educational justice 
now. 

11. Decades ago Illinois realized that a 
two-mill tax was needed to produce her 
common school fund. The growing com- 
plexity of modern economic and social 
life would now require a millage rate 
even higher in order to provide a reason- 
able equality of opportunity and an eq- 
uitable distribution of school taxation. 
But lo! The present apportionment fund 
is less than half the sum that would be 
yielded by the two-mill tax rate of old. 

‘*Shall we give or shall we continue 
to deny the children in the poorer 
districts of Illinois the educational 
justice to which they are entitled?’’ 
—Dept. Research and Statistics, 
cana. a 











Regardless of hard usage and extreme wear and tear, Natural Slate Black- 
boards are always in first class condition — in fact, they will Outlast the most 
modern, well-built Buildings. 
And from the standpoint of Economy, no greater Saving can be made than 
using Natural Slate Blackboards. Think of it — upkeep costs can be com- 
pletely forgotten. 


Natural Slate Blackboards are Durable, Sanitary, Fireproof, Easy-to- 
Clean, Easy-to-Write-on, Easy-to-Read-from. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


1001 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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Plan to Broadcast Concerts 


March 1, 1929 March 8, 1929 types of dances, and the tone quality 
March = 15, ee are - Ler of instruments; while the programs 
Agee . 3 ; for upper grades and high schools 
April 19, 1929 April 26, 1929 lel . ce i 

May 3, 1929 May 10, 1929 @re presented solely as music lit- 


The stations east of the Rocky 
Mountains which will relay these con- 


a love and appreciation for beauty. ~y 
a New York The Radio Corporation of America, fF WHEN YOUR PUPILS USE 
WBZA iden which is acting as sponsor for this « A w 
WBZ Springfield series of programs, realizes the mag- 


WBAL Baltimore nitude of the project it is undertak- WATER COLORS 
WHAM Rochester ing. Accordingly, a division of edu- in their Halloween rojecks 
KDKA Pittsburgh ts. 


eation has been established to make 


WLW Cincinnati contacts with the schools of America. § pratvegeeres| 

KWK St. Louis An Advisory council and a larger s ile lo for our free 
wer Onahe advisory committee composed of eas and for OcTobeR 
be ~ seem ll school superintendents as_ well as AMERICAN C/ART - AID 
KVOO Tulsa musi¢ supervisors has been formed in «STANFORD UNIVERSITY: CALIFORNIA 
WFAA Dallas the hope that broadcasting may be so Tue AMERICAN () CRAYON COMPANY 
KPRC Houston organized as to supplement and not — ™“""“sS=————- 
WOAI San Antonio supplant other school activities; in “Sra eee 


WHAS Louisville the hope, too, that means will be de- Ghee 
WSM Nashville vised whereby its value will be more - ~~ 
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The material selected for lower 
(Continued from Page 45) grades deals with music in nature, 
February 15, 1929 February 22, 1929 music and moods, fairies and music, 


erature. All of Dr. Damrosch’s con- 
certs are designed primarily to induce 
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WIR Detroit than transient pleasure. 
WMC Memphis 

WSB Atlanta 

WBT Charlotte CLINTON 

KOA Denver 

woc Davenport 

WHO Des Moines 

WDAF Kansas City 

WRC Washington—11:30-12:00 FREE REGISTRATION 





KYW Chicago 





My History Glasses 


have never been so responsive 


My history classes are unusually responsive, now 
that I have maps with which to impress histor- 
ical facts and trace important social, political 
and economical developments. History recita- 
tions are always interesting, my pupils are eager 
and responsive. History maps are certainly a 
necessary “teaching tool”. . . A copy of our 
beautifully illustrated catalog describ- [> 

ing the famous Johnston-Nystrom pub- / @is 
lications for history instruction sent free ce) 


~. 





to teachers, principals and superinten- 
dents. Pin this “‘ad” to your letterhead. 


A. NyYSTROM & Co. 


Scnoot Maps, Giopes. AND CHARTS 














CLINTON, |OWA Cc. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them 





























tt oe Elston Avenue (ane eT Chicago, Illinois did : 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 33% 
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WINSTON 


A New Series 


with “features which make tradi- 
tions look like ox-carts in the 
presence of automobiles.” 

—Journal of Education. 


THE TRIANGLE 
a ARITHMETICS 


Published in both a Three-Book Edition and a 
Six-Book Edition for Grades Three to Eight 


SOME OF THE FEATURES 


A content based on the results of exhaustive 
research — Scientific step by step develop- 
ment of the processes — Standardized tests 
— Standardized problem scales — Motivated 
problem material — Diagnostic tests and re- 
medial exercises — New type objective tests 
— Wealth of practice material, reviews, and 
periodic cumulative exercises — A work book 
(pad) for each grade. 




























































Illustrated literature upon request 


# 623-633 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2. 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 






FOR TEXTBOOKS 


Illinois Bands Pre-eminent 
(Continued from Page 43) 
St. Elmo Juvenile Band. 


Harvard Public School Band. 
East Peoria High School. 


CLASS C BANDS (Elementary 
schools) : 
Joliet Grade School Band. 
Harrisburg Grade School Band. 
East Aurora Grade School Band. 
Centralia Grade School Band. 

State contests have been held in 
Illinois since 1923. In 1927 Illinois 
had two and one-half times as many 
bands entered in Class A National 
competition as any other state. At 
Council Bluffs last year three IIli- 
nois bands, namely Joliet, Senn and 
Quincy, were awarded first, fourth 
and sixth places respectively. The 
dominant position held by this state 
in this field of extra curricular activ- 
ity is a direct outgrowth of the work 
being done at the University of Illi- 
nois. Professor A. A. Harding, 





SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


ALBERT V. JENSEN, 
Box 7, H. P. Sta. Des Moines, lowa 
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through his outstanding concert band, 
has provided an inspiring example 
toward which the high school organi- 
zations strive. Each year his band 
presents a complimentary concert to 
the visiting high school musicians. 
The high merit of these performances 
has surely been reflected in secondary 
school music classes. 

Two other contests deserve men- 
tion. For six years the Illinois State 
Fair Association has offered prizes to 
school bands. This work has been 
done under the direction of A. L. 
Whittenberg, Secretary of the State 
Examining Board. Mr. Whittenberg, 
intensely interested in the school 
band movement, and the Fair Board 
are deserving of praise for the spon- 
soring of these contests. This year 
prizes of $500, $300 and $150 were 
offered. In this contest Springfield 
High School won first place, East 
Peoria Community High School sec- 
ond, and Chenoa Community High 
School third. 

Last spring the Central Illinois 
High School Conference conducted 
its fourth band tournament in con- 
junction with its yearly contest in 
oratory, debate, athletics, music and 
commercial competition in Decatur. 
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The Decatur High School band won 
first place in this contest and that of 
the Champaign High School second. 

School bands are rapidly becoming 
an accepted part of the school life of 
the community. Administrators and 
teachers have found them an excel- 
lent avenue for rightly developing 
the youth in their change. From a 
musical standpoint it is gratifying to 
note that the eight to twelve piece 
band of ardent horn blowers that was 
hastily gathered for the sole purpose 
of increasing volume at athletic con- 
tests is giving way to large symphony 
concert bands in our schools. Today 
the school band movement is receiv- 
ing a hearty support from the ranks 
of professional musicians. Recently 
a Central Illinois high school band 
marched behind a well known Illinois 
professional band in the annual Labor 
Day parade in Springfield. In the 
senior band were several fathers and 
teachers of boys in the school band. 
There were others in the older group 
who were looking forward to the time 
when their sons might be included in 
the youngsters’ band. I do know that 
these grown-up musicians are rather 
proud of their high school band.— 
G. W. Patrick. 








BERMUDA 


— - 


HE Central 
West’s finest 
and largest fur 
store invites 

the teachers of Lllinois 
to come and inspect 
our wonderful line of 


JOHN B. PROFITLICH CO. 


117-121 South Jefferson Ave. 


Peoria, Ill. 


Bermuda, with its wonderful climate, beckons 
you now. Get another taste of summer in a de- 
lightful little foreign isle where everything is 
at its best for rest or for recreation. 


Low Summer Rates Still Apply 
8-day inclusive tours $102 (up) 
Magnificent new quadruple-screw M. S. 
“BERMUDA”, (20,000 tons), unsurpassed in 
luxury by any ship afloat, alternates in semi- 
weekly service with the twin-screw S. S. “FORT 


VICTORIA” (14,000 tons). 


FURNESS BERMUDA 
LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, or uptown office, 565 Fifih 
Avenue, New York, or any authorized agent. 
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Library Facilities for Village 
Schools 


(Continued from Page 41) 


theme. During that time I learned many 
things outside of the material for my 
theme. I learned that a librarian is an 
invaluable asset to anyone who is look- 
ing for material on a specific topic. She 
seems to know where to find anything 
one wants and thinks of additional sources 
of information that had never occurred 
to one. 

“IT also learned a valuable lesson in 
concentration. At first I had quite a 
hard time keeping my attention glued to 
my work when people were coming and 
going about me but when I got interested 
in what I was reading they had no power 
to attract me. I also wanted to read 
everything I found relating to any subject 
while looking’ for my material, but I 
found this wasn’t the best thing to do if 
I wanted to accomplish anything. If I 
saw anything particularly interesting I 
made a note of it and referred to it later 
when I had a few spare moments. 

“As a sort of recreation I took home a 
book or two of fiction with my reference 
books. Here, again, I found the librarian 
ready to help me. If I stated that I 
liked a particular kind of story she would 
refer me to another author who wrote a 
similar kind of book. 

“My only regret was and still is that 
I don’t live near enough the library to go 
there every day or two. I think that one 
of the best improvements that a small 
town can make is to establish a public 
library. However, since we cannot al- 
ways have things as we would like to 
have them we should be thankful for the 
advantage afforded us by public libraries 
in neighboring cities."—Naomi Bistline, 
senior. 


“Another way of obtaining books was 
for a group of individuals to go together, 
each draw a book on his own card, and 
then to exchange with the others. This 
latter method proved to be a great success. 

“I am sure that practically all of us 
will agree that our use of the Rockford 
library made our classes and outside 
work more interesting and we will cer- 
tainly never regret the time spent in this 
way.”—Mary Grimes, senior. 





“One should not think of the library as 
an institution of labor but as a kind, 
fascinating master of knowledge reaching 
out friendly arms to gather one in and 
share with him his world-wide knowl- 
edge.”—Beatrice Patterson, junior. 


“I selected ‘Aviation’ as the title of my 
essay not only because I was sure that 
I could get plenty to write about but be- 
cause I was interested in that subject. 

“Never had I studied so hard or written 
so much, but after my task was finished 
I was thoroughly pleased with my work. 
I covered the material from the earliest 
flying machines to the present and made 
predictions as to what could happen in 
the future. 

“I learned many things in the library 
some of which are: 1. Never to pro- 
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crastinate. 2. To use the library for 
all kinds of knowledge hunting. 3. Library 
work helps to cultivate a desire for bet- 
ter reading and more knowledge.”—Wil- 
liam Howells, senior. 





“Since I have learned to use the library 
I have benefited much by it both in my 
class work and in recreational reading. 
I have made more use of the library for 
debating than at any other time.”— 
Dorothy Reilly, junior. 





“In our junior year we did library 
work in connection with our Modern His- 
tory class. Our instructor led us in a 
study of the League of Nations, World 
Court, and the Treaty of Versailles. 
Without the books from the Rockford 
library and the co-operation of the librar- 
ians this work would have been utterly 
impossible in our small high school. We 
learned the organization and movements 
of these two great world projects and 
came to know more minor details of the 
treaty that came at the end of the ‘Great 
Misunderstanding,’ as the World War is 
called in Palestine. We can now give our 
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answer to the question, ‘Shall the U.S. 
join the League?’ and justify our response. 

“In a personal light the library has 
certainly been a revelation to me. When 
I am in the library I enjoy walking up 
and down the aisles just to see the books 
that are patiently waiting there for 
someone to take them from the shelves, 
and as Bacon would say, taste, chew, 
swallow, or digest their contents.”—Dor- 
othea Boom, junior. 








Japanese Wood-Cut Prints 
Art and Novelty Goods 


For an exhibition and sale of 
our goods, we send you on con- 
signment and offer liberal discount. 


Our terms and catalogues will be 
sent on request. We fill your in- 
dividual orders, large or small, 
carefully and promptly. 


Japan Art Novelty Co. 
37 S. 8th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Come to Sprin3field 





The Home of the 
Immortal Lincoln 

















Visit his home and tomb. See the 
State Capitol and Centennial build- 
ing. Make your headquarters at 


The 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Finest Hotel in the Middle West 


Special Announcement 


Desiring, to show 
the traveling, public 
ourappreciation for 
the Benerous pat- 
ronage accorded us 
during, our first two 
years of operation, 
we are pleased to 
announce a new 
minimum commer- 
cial rate, effective 
March 1, 1928, as 
follows: 


Rooms With 
Private Lavatory $2.00 
Private Bath . . . $2.50 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 
Since June 1 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston: 

The Teaching of Home Economics— 
Clara M. Brown and Alice H. Haley. The 
Riverside Home Economics Series. 395 
pages. $2.00. 

Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form, 
Book Two—Augusta Stevenson, New Edi- 
tion the Riverside Press. 24 plays. 130 
pages. $0.72. 

Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form, 
Book Five—Augusta Stevenson. New Edi- 
tion the Riverside Press. Illustrated. 11 
plays. 329 pages. $0.92. 

The Story of My Life—Helen Keller. 
New School Edition in the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series. Teaching and study helps 
by Eleonore Pollak-Ottendorff. 202 pages. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn—Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. New Edition in the 
Riverside Literature Series. Full teach- 
ing and study equipment by Barbara 
Grace Spayd. Well illustrated. 302 pages. 

In Memoriam—Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Riverside Literature Series. Edited with 
notes by William J. Rolfe, Litt. D. 206 
pages. 

Autobiography— Benjamin Franklin. 
New Edition in the Riverside Literature 
Series. Introduction, notes, and sugges- 
tions by William N. Otto. Illustrated, 
frontispiece in color. 248 pages. 

D. C. Heath and Company, Chicago: 

New Handbook of Composition—By Ed- 
win C. Woolley. Revised and enlarged 
by Franklin W. Scott. 341 pages. 

Charles E. Merrill Company, New York: 


The Study Readers, First Year. 144 
pages. $0.64. 

The Study Readers, Second Year. 224 
pages. $0.72. 


These are new books of the Walker- 
Parkman-Summy Study Readers, a series 
which is now published for the first to 
the sixth years. By Alberta Walker and 
Ethel Summy. Colored illustrations. 
Follow the general plan of the series. 

American Book Company, Chicago: 

The Health and Happiness Series: 

The Play Road to Health. Ten plays 
and stories. 144 pages. $0.64. 

Healthy Habits. Thirty brief stories. 
207 pages. $0.72. 

The Way to Keep Well. A simple text- 
book of hygiene, enlivened by anecdotes. 
264 pages. 84. 

The Human Body and Its Care. 336 
pages. $0.96. 
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ementary grades is to make the child 
want to practice good health habits. By 
S. Weir Newmayer, A.M., M.D., Super- 
visor of Medical Inspection of Public 
Schools, Philadelphia, and Edwin C. 
Broome, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia. 

Junior High School English, Book One 
—By Claudia E. Crumpton. 330 pages. $1.00. 

Junior High School English, Book Two 
sik Claudia E. Crumpton. 342 pages. 
1.12. 


Junior High School English, Book Three 
—By Claudia E. Crumpton and James 
Fleming Hosic. Nearly ready. 374 
pages. $1.24. 

This is a new series, each book on a 
successively higher level. 

Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, 
Illinois: 

Baby Animals. One of the Mother 
Nature Series. For first year children. 
By Eleanor Troxell and Fannie Wyche 
Dunn. Illustrations by Frances Badger 
and Marie O’Hara. 160 pages. 

The Growth of a Nation. An elemen- 
tary textbook in United States History. 
By Eugene C. Barker and Walter P. Webb, 
University of Texas, and William E. Dodd, 
University of Chicago. Art work by Dor- 
othy Handsaker. Over 700 pages. 

Ginn and Company, Chicago: 

Our Cereal Grains—By Nellie B. Allen. 
300 pages. Suitable for supplementary 
reading in agricultural course or for 
grades five and six of general elementary 
course. 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago: 

Problem Ezercises for High School 
Teachers, a Series of Classroom Proce- 
dure Tests in English, Social Studies, 
Mathematics, Science, and General Meth- 
od. Preliminary Edition by Douglas 
Waples in collaboration with W. C. Reavis, 
the University of Chicago, and others. 
Tests included also published separately. 
99 pages. $1.00. 

Public School 
Bloomington: 

The Public School as a State Institu- 
tion—By H. H. Schroeder, I. S. N. U. 
Reviewed in the September issue. 

Stenographic Reports of Elementary 
Lessons—By Efficiency Committee Cen- 
tral Division, I. 8. T. A. Free to members 
of the Central Division. More extended 
notice will appear in an early issue. 

(Continued Next Month) 


Publishing Company, 








Good Tyme Party Games 


Material for successful Parties, Coume 
Exercises, 


Community Ga’ Gatherings 
Contains Games, Tricks, Riddles, Prob- 
lems and Miscellaneous Items. Three edi- 
See. Three Low Pri 
bbreviated, 10c ; Complete, 50c; DeLuxe, $1.00 
MINNEAPOLIS NOVELTY COMPANY 
706 Baker Building Minneapolis, Minn. 





The aim of this new series for the el- 











SCHOOL CARISY AL SUPPLIES 
Banquet and Party Favors 
Complete stock of Balloons, 
Grabs, Confetti, Hats 
N ite. rnivai 
Success” a book which com- 
pletely outlines a positive 
and s plan to 
raise funds. Gives sugges- 
tions on how to adverti 
what games, stunts an 
shows are most attractive. 
A Sure Bet. 
Sent Postpaid, 25c. 
Central Carnival Supply House 
526 Belden Ave. Chicago, Tl. 
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X 
Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to *300 


on plain note without endorser 



























Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed and residing 
within fifty miles of one of our 
branch offices can borrow money 
of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State Supervision should con- 
vince you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Apply to nearest office 











































































































































































































Chicago, Room 1408, 22 West Monroe St. 
Waukegan, 308 Waukegan Natl Bank 


Rockford, 502 Rockford Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Freeport, 303 Tarbox Building 
Joliet, 201 Morris Building 

Rock Island, 410 Safety Building 
Peoria, 305 Lehmann Building 
Springfield, 1008 Myers Building 
Decatur, 318 Citizens Bank Building 


































































INQUIRY BLANK 


It is understood this inquiry does not 
obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense. 
























Amount I wish to borrow, §$............ 
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